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Spot” Hangers 


Kasy sales, sure profits, satisfied c 


—are the three reasons why. 


a | 
C a 
If you have any doubt, compare Ys 
Spot” point by point with any commercial 
hanger made. Below is the list of points 


to consider: 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 


VERMILION, OHIO 
RED 4 SPOT 


Pacific Coast Representative: Geo. A. Gray Company, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


1—Twenty-two gauge metal inherent with fixture. 
2—Deep flange insures neat covering of outlet box. 


3—Individual switch may be mounted within canopy 
either by knock-out in flange or by special patented 
switch mounting which attaches firmly to main sup- 
port of the fixture. 


4—Neatly reamed oversize wireways. 


5—"‘Absotite” brass chain having 120 pounds tensile 
strength. 


6—Notched loop holds glassware in perfect balance. 
7—Can be wired Without removing socket. 

8—Proper lamp position always obtainable. 
9—Porcelain socket makes insulating joint unnecessary. 


10—Bevel pointed screws in 5-thread bushing insures safe 
hold on glassware and prevents holder screws from 
loosening. 
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The Llechragisl 


declare 134 “Red Spot” Jobbers 


Leading electrical supply jobbers 


now recommend and sell “Red 




















quality and 
Price. 
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11—Upset threads prevent holder screws from being re- 
moved thus insuring three-point support on glass- 
ware. 


12—‘“‘Red Spot” nameplate guarantees every unit to be 
in accordance with the Wakefield Specifications. 


13—Snug fitting holder excludes dirt and insects. 


14—Silk covered 14 gauge asbestos covered stranded cord 
supplied with each “Red Spot” Hanger. 


15—Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers. 
16—Carefully packed in individual cartons. 


17—Heavy plated extra durable finish. 


The reason for the 
popularity of “Red 
Spot” Hangers is 
_ found in their neat 
appearance, com- 
mon-sense con - 
struction, h i gh 


low 
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HE Westinghouse Type R & NR panelboard 
for residences, stores and apartments, is a 
new device with a sound profit-making idea 
back of it. The idea of cutting down installa- 
tion costs for the contractor 
’ ’ 
Here’s How It’s Done— 
Install only the steel box when the house is be- J. 
ing roughed in. The panel is out and holes are Tr 
provided to nail the box to the studding, if you Co: 
wish. No time lost there. Then after the con- "4 
duit is in, the wires pulled and the plastering of 
finished, slip the panel into place, tighten four : 
° ° ° ei 
screws, and connect the circuits to the line. = 
You’ve done a neat job and made money by tio 
saving time. In 
Wa 
Use Westinghouse Type R or NR Panelboards ke 
on your next job—for residences, stores and io 
apartment houses. - 
ac 
cl 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company - 
East Pittsburgh Pennslyvania al 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of : 
the United States and Foreign Countries Cl 
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Gov. Trumbull to Address A. E. I. 


Convention 


. 


Tentative Program Discloses New Policy of Holding Executive 
Sessions on Subjects Where Free Expression of Opinion is of 


H. TRUMBULL, governor of 

* Connecticut, president of The 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company, and former electrical 
contractor will make the principal 
address at the Quarter-Centennial 
of the Association of Electragists, 
it was announced at Association 
headquarters last week when the 
tentative program for the conven- 
tion to be held at West Baden, 
Indiana, September 23, 24 and 25 


was drawn up. 


The program this year marks a 
departure from the order of ppev- 
ious years in that the afternoon ses- 
sions are to be executive in char- 
acter. For years all sessions, in- 
cluding the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee, have been open to 
all. The executive committee de- 
cided in the Spring that it could 
accomplish more if the meetings 
were not open and now it is the 
opinion of the administration of 
the Association that on certain sub- 
jects the delegates to the conven- 
tion will feel freer to express their 
opinions frankly if only Electra- 
gists are present. 

Instead of taking four days as has 
been the custom the convention will be 
in session but three days this year, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, Septem- 
ber 23, 24 and 25. There will be open 
sessions each morning when the invited 
speakers representing other branches of 


Utmost Importance 





J. H. Trumbull 


Electrical Contractor—Manufacturer—Governor 


the electrical industry will address the 
convention. The afternoons of the first 
two days will be executive and devoted 
to business matters and committee re- 
ports. The afternoon of the third day 
is reserved for field sports. 

Each evening is filled with entertain- 


ment of a much more elaborate na- 
ture than ever before attempted at 
an A. E. I. convention. On Friday 
night the Electragists will act as 
hosts to the central station men at- 
tending the convention of the Great 
Lakes Division of the N. E. L. A., at 
French Lick Springs, a mile away. 

In order that all might have an 
adequate opportunity to study the 
manufacturers’ exhibits the conven- 
tion will not open any morning 
until 10:30. There will also be 
time before and after the afternoon 
sessions. 

The exhibits have been arranged 
differently this year in order to en- 
able delegates to see all exhibits at 
once upon entering the rotunda and 
at the same time providing ample 
space in the center for dancing in 
the evening. 

In announcing the appearance of 
Governor Trumbull on the program 
the officers of the Association of 
Electragists feel highly gratified. 
He is, so far as can be learned, the 
first governor to have started as an 
electrical contractor. Prior to start- 
ing The Trumbull Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company in 1899 with his 
brother Henry Trumbull and Frank 
T. Wheeler, John Trumbull was an elec- 
trical contractor in Hartford. 

The early training as an electrical 
contractor must have made an indelible 
impression because his policies as a 
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MORNING 


9:00 AM. to 10:30 A.M.— 
Exhibition period. 
| 10:30 A. M—Opening of Convention 
Business. 
10:45 A. M.—President’s statement. 
11:00 A. M.—Gov. J. H. Trumbull. 
11:45 A.M—O. Fred Rost, “The 
Jobbers’ View of Distribution.” 
12:30 P. M.—Recess. 


AFTERNOON 

Electragists’ Sessions (executive) 
2:00 P. M—Trade Policy Report 

Discussion. 
3:00 P. M.—Business. 
4:00 P. M.—Code Committee. 
| 5§:00P.M —Labor Section Meet- 
| ings. 


L 


| WEDNESDAY—SEPT. 23 
| 
| 





Eventnc—Costume Ball. 


| 
| 
| 


THURSDAY—SEPT. 24 





MORNING 


9:00 AM. to 10:30 A. M.— 
Exhibition period. 

10:30 A. M@—Martin L. Pierce, Di- 
rector of Research, The Hoover 
Co. 

11:00 A. M.— Wm. S. Boyd, Sec. and 
Treas. Western Ass’n. of Elec- 
trical Inspectors. 

11:45 A. M.—S. L. Nicholson, “Uni- 
form Electrical Ordinance.” 

12:15 P. M.—Presentation of 
Graw Award. 

12:30 P. M.—Recess. 

AFTERNOON 
Electragists’ Sessions (executive ) 

2:00 P. M.—Technical sessions. 

4:00 P. M.—Business. | 

5:00 P. M.—Association Secretaries. 

Eventnc—Play and Minstrel Show. 


Mc- 








TENTATIVE PROGRAM 25TH ANNUAL A. E. I. CONVENTION 
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FRIDAY—SEPT. 25 


MORNING 


9:00 AM. to 10:30 A. M— 
Exhibition period. 


10:30 A. M—W. J. Canada, Electri. 
cal Field Secretary, N.F. P, A, 


11:00 A.M.—Sherman L. Rogers, | 


Assoc. Editor “Success.” 


11:45 A. M.—Reports and Unfinish. | 


ed Business. 
12:00 M.—New Business. 
12:15 P. M—Adjournment. | 


AFTERNOON 


Field Day. 


Eventnc—Central Station Night. 











manufacturer have been those that ap- 
peal strongly to the best interests of 
electrical contracting. 

At the celebration of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary last Fall the Trumbull com- 
pany stated these policies from which 
the following is quoted: 

“This company desired association 
with the best elements in the Trade. The 
mandate had been ‘create a demand.’ 
In creating such a demand the general 
Trade must need be approached. But 
the better Trade has its ‘Character Class’ 
as surely as the better wholesalers. The 
pathway to the better distributor was 
through better Jobber, and better Con- 
tractor. It was this pathway The Trum- 
bull Company sought to travel in its 
long march to the top. 

“e Under the present method 
of distribution (in which we firmly be- 
lieve) each link in the chain—distribu- 
tor, dealer and contractor—all'who sell 
—are entitled to their normal profits, 
but above all, the ultimate consumer 
must, at all times, be of first considera- 
tion and given material that will satisfy 
and a price that is reasonable.” 

Not only is this the policy on which 
Governor Trumbull has built but it is 
also the Trade Policy which the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists has adopted and 
discussion of which is expected to oc- 
cupy the major part of one of the most 
interesting sessions of the convention. 


One Way to Exhibit Wiring 
Cooperatively 


ONTRACTORS’ associations with 
great regularity are asked to make 
exhibits at electrical shows, or home 
equipment shows and not infrequently 
it is quite a problem to know what to 
show. An excellent exhibit for the pur- 
pose of showing the public the electri- 


cal wiring necessities that make a home 
comfortable was put on at the “Build 
a Home” show in Pittsburgh recently 
by the local Electrical Contractors As 
sociation. 

Quality wiring can be shown in an 
attractive manner as in the present case. 
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Estimating for Electrical Contractors 
Lesson No. 8S—House Wiring—Knob and Tube Work 


Technical Director, Association of Electragists 


OUR tables are presented here show- 

ing the computation of outlet costs 
for knob and tube work in new and old 
houses. A summary of all costs is also 
shown. These tables, taken in connec- 
tion with the table of service costs in 
the July issue, form a complete illus- 
tration of this method of estimating 
house wiring. 

In order to make the use of these 
tables clear, the costs have been filled in 
in bold face type. In the practical ap- 
plication of the method, the sheets 
should be printed or type-written with 
the cost columns left blank. The con- 
tractor then fills in his own unit costs 
of material and labor and calculates 
the total cost of each class of outlet. 
Whenever there is a change of any im- 
portance in the market price of any 
item of material or in the wage scale, 
the figures must be corrected or the old 
sheets must be discarded and new ones 
made up. 

In making up these tables it is a 
good plan to list quite a variety of 
special outlets, even those that are sel- 
dom used. The public is slowly but 
surely being brought to appreciate the 
convenience and economy of the com- 
pletely wired house. By being able to 


By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT 























F more house wiring were really 
estimated instead of guessed at 
on the so-much-per-outlet basis 
the business would be much more 
profitable. Here 


is presented a 
simple way to collect data pre- | 
The pre- 
services. 
Succeeding lessons will take up 
other methods of wiring houses. 


—Editor. | 


liminary to estimating. 


vious lesson covered 

















quote a price on every kind of outlet 
that may be desirable, the contractor 
will be fully prepared to make sales 
of extra outlets whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers. Four-way switches are 
seldom installed in the ordinary house, 
but they are sometimes useful and 
should be included in the list. In a cer- 
tain city it is almost universal practice 
to install a combination switch and 
bulls-eye pilot in the kitchen for the 
light at the foot of the cellar stairs. 
This is a very desirable feature and 
there is no reason why this small extra 
cannot be sold on a great many wiring 
jobs. A switch in combination with the 


convenience outlet for the flat-iron helps 
to take the drudgery out of ironing. 
The further combination of a bulls-eye 
pilot with this outlet gives considerable 
added safety from the most prolific 
cause of electric fires. A heater outlet 
in the bathroom will appeal to many 
people; if there are any special local 
requirements for such outlets a special 
price should be computed. 


New House Work 


In this table the average quantities 
of material and hours of labor are 
given for the ordinary, five to ten room 
house of frame interior construction. 
Outside walls of brick will not increase 
the labor cost if the walls are furred 
out enough so that boxes can be in- 
stalled without cutting the brick, al- 
though some extra loom may be neces- 
sary for outlets on such walls. If 
houses are common in which outside 
brick walls require cutting or special 
construction, the additional cost of this 
work should be computed and included 
in the summary. The construction of 
the house will seldom affect the cost 
of this class of wiring in any other way. 

In most cases the service conduit 
must enter the house at some fixed loca- 








TABLE 1—KNOB AND TUBE 


WORK—NEW HOUSE 




















Lt. Outlet— | 


Convenience Conven. Outlet 





















































Single—Pole 3-Way 4-Way Pilot Light 
| Unit | Ceiling or Wall| Outlet Full Circuit Switch Switch Switch and Switch 
zy -——— —| | - 
— Cost | Quan- Quan- Quan- | Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- | 
tity Cost | tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity | Cost tity | Cost tity Cost 

No. 14 Wire ...|$7.00 | 30’ $0.21 30’ $0.21 44’ $0.31 | 30’ $0.21 40’ | $0.28 40’ : $0.28 40’ $0.28 
ek ay dat at (18.00 | 4’ 07 4’ 07 4’ 07 4’ 07 5 | 09 , 09 4 | 07 
iaehs ......... 13.00 | 7 09| 7 09} 9 ; Re, oo} 9 | az} 9 | az} oo | a2 
BD: sccsesnes 400 | 8 03 8 03 | 12 05 8 03| 11 | 04) 11 04| 11 04 
Box—Lt. Outlet} .11| 1 All 
Box Support ...| 08 | 1 .08 
Box—Switch . ll 1 ll 1 ll 1 ll 1 ll 1 HM 1 | lt 
Sw. Box Suppor| .14 1 14 1 14 1 14 1 | 14 1 14 1 14 
Conven. Outlet.| .30 1 30 1 30 
S. P. Switch ...| .30 1 .30 
3-Way Switch .| .40 1 40 
4-Way Switch .| 1.75 1 1.75 
Pilot & Switch.| 2.00 1 2.00 
Miscellaneous .| .03 03 03 03 03 03 03 | 03 
PE cckbaceae 
Labor—Hours_ .| 1.00 | .75 75 1 1.00 | 1.25 1.25 1 1.00 | 1.25 1.25 1.5 1.50 1.25 1.25 
_Total Cost... $1.37 $1.98 $2.38 $1.98 $2.46 $4.06 $4.04 
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TABLE 2—KNOB AND TUBE WORK—OLD HOUSE ——— 
Hard weed 2nd floor, single soft weed or no floor in attic ~ 
| Lt. Outlet | “Coavenience | Conven. Outlet Single- Pole 3- Way | 4-Way | Pilot Light 
|Cost | Ceiling or Wz all | Outlet Full Circuit Switch Switch | Switch | and Switch 
ITEM Unit | Quan-| ma } Quan- | | Quan-| ; Quan- Quan- — Quan-| Quan-| 
tity Cost | tity Z Cost tity | Cost | tity Cost tity | Cost | tity | Cost tity | Cost 
— a Science — ee ee : | ee ie BBs 
No. 14 Wire ...|$7.00 | 44’ | $0.31 | 40 $0.28 | 45 | $osz| 40° | $o28| 45° $0.32 45’ | $0.32| 40° | $o2g 
EMO cccvcceses 18.00 | 20° | 3.36; 15’ 27| 15 27| 15’ 27) 25° | 45| 25’ AS | 12’ 2 
RODS coccesncs 1300; 6 | 08 | 6 08) 6 08 6 0; 5 | 207 5 | 07] 6 08 
TOR cxessnncs 400 6 02; 6 02 6 02 6 02; 5S | 02; 5 02) 6 02 
Box—Lt. Outlet} -11 l 11 | | | 
Box Stipport ...| 08| 1 08 | ; | | | 
Box—Switch ...| -11 ; 4 11; 1 “11 | 1 Mi/ oo. ] a 1 1 1 uN 
Conven. Outlet .| -30 l 30 | 1 30 | 
S. P. Switch ...| 30) | 1 30 | | 
3-Way Switch .| -@ 1 40 
4-Way Switch .| 1-75 1 | 1.75 
Pilot & Switch.} 2.00 1 2.00 
Miscellaneous .| -93 03 | 03 | 03 | 03 | 03 | 03 | 03 
ere | 
Labor—Hours .| 1.00| 2 2.00 | 225 | 2.25 | 2.3 | 230/18 | 180 22 | 220) 24 | 240! 2 | 200 
Total Cost ... $2.99 | | $3.34 | $3.43 | | $2.89 $3.60 | $5.15 $4.74 














tion, and this in turn determines the 
location of the service switch. As a 
result, in some houses the main direc- 
tion of most of the runs will be across 
the joists, while in others more wire 
will be run parallel to the joists. Some 
variation will therefore be found in the 
number of knobs and tubes required. 
This will only slightly affect the ma- 
terial but when the number of 
tubes is above the average quantity and 
the number of knobs is less than the 
‘average, the labor cost will be in- 
creased a little, and vice versa. Quanti- 
ties of wire and loom per outlet should 
not vary a great deal in jobs of the 
same class. 

The unit times given in the table 
should not be exceeded as an average. 
Some contractors are able to reduce 
these items about one-third. This is 


cost, 


accomplished by keeping records so 
that you know positively what is ac- 
complished on each job, and then by 
always having a full supply of material 
on the job, teaching the men to system- 
atize their work, making sure that the 
men are always provided with the pro- 
per tools, and in some way providing 
an incentive for the men to produce. 
The contractor must also have a con- 
siderable volume of work so that the 
men are sure of steady employment. 
Some jobs will show a much greater 
labor cost than the average. There is 
always a reason for this when it occurs, 
and it is well worth while for the con- 
tractor to investigate such cases. Some 
possible causes of excessive labor costs 
are errors in filling out time cards, de- 
lays and return trips to the job caused 
by the building contractor’s methods, 


inherent features of the house which 
cause extra labor. Houses of the latter 
class should be spotted by the estimator 
and the price made to fit the job. 


Old House Wiring 


The material quantities and _ times 
given in Table 2 apply to knob and 
tube wiring in a type of house which 
is very common in many parts of the 
country, a two-story frame building 
with basement having hard wood floors 
laid over a soft wood underfloor on the 
first and second floors, and with a single 
soft wood floor, or no floor, in the 
attic. 

There are an infinite number of 
structural variations in old houses. The 
careful estimator on old house work 
will acquire a general knowledge of 
construction types and “periods” in 








TABLE 3—KNOB AND TUBE WORK—OLD HOUSE WITH NO CEILING IN BASEMENT 





Outlets installed under single soft wood floor 


























Ceiling Outlet} Lt. Outlet— Convenience | Conven. Out. Single-Pole 3-Way 4-Way Pilot Light 
Unit |in Basement | Ceil’g or Wall Outlet Full Circuit Switch Switch Switch and Switch 
ITEM Cost |Quan- ~ | Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- 

| tity scence: tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost “or Cost tity Cost 
No. 14 Wire . $ 7.00 Ee $0.21 40’ | $0.28) 40° | $0.28) 45’ | $0.32) 35’ ~ $0.25 40’ | $0.28 40" $0.28 40’ $9028 
LOOM 2. cccees 18.00) 4’) 07) 15’ 27) 15’ 27) 15’ 27) 15 27| 20 36) 20’ 36) 12'|"'» 
Knobs ....... 13.00) 7 | 09) 6 08) 6 08} 6 08) 5 07; 5 07; 5 07) 6 | ‘4 
BUDCS gcccces 400| 8 | 03 6 02 6 02 6 02 5 02 5 02 5 02 6 02 
Box--Lt. Outlet! 11 1 ll 1 ll : 
Box Support . 08; 1 | 08 1 08 
Box—Switch . 11) 1 ll 1 ll 1 ll 1 ll 1 ll 1 7 
Conven. Outlet 30 | 1 30 1 30 i 
S. P. Switch . 30) 1 30 
3-Way Switch 40 | 1 40 
4-Way Switch | 1.75) 1 1.75 
Pilot & Switch | 2.00) | 1 | 2. 
Miscellaneous | .03) 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 
i. : ereree | 
Labor—Hours | - 75 75} 1.5 150) 2 | 200/225 | 225) 1.6 160} 2] 200) 22 | 220) 2/| 2m 

Total Cost . 
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TABLE 4—KNOB AND TUBE WORK—OLD HOUSE WITH NO CEILING IN BASEMENT 











Outlets installed under hard weed floor 






























































Ceiling Outlet Lt. Outlet— Convenience ; Conven. Out.| Single-Pole 3-Way 4-Way Pilot Light 
Unit | in Basemenc Ceil’g or Wall Outlet | Full Circuit Switch Switch | Switch and Switch 
ITEM Cost | Quan- Quan- Quan- <i Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- Quan- 
tity | Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost 
— —_—_— | ——— — - —j|— —|-———$— |] ——__—— | ———_. —__ -_—_— ———_— —— -——-] —— — —__— — 
No. 14 Wire ...]$ 7.00) 30° | $0.21) 50’ | $0.35) 40° | $0.28 45° | $0.32) 45° | $0.32} 55’ | $0.39, 55’ | $039) 40° | $0.28 
LOOM ..cccccces 18.00 4 07, 20 36) 15’ 27, 15’ .27| 20’ 36 30’ 54 30’ 54 12’ 22 
eT re 13.00 7 09 7 09} 6 08 6 08) 6 08 6 08) 6 08 6 08 
TE scteeeene 4.00 8 03 8 .03 6 02 6 02 6 02 6 02) 6 02 6 02 
Box—Lit. Outlet} 11] 1 ll; 1 jl | 
Box Support ... 08 1 08 1 08 | | 
Box—Switch ... 11 1 11 1 ll 1 11 1 11 1 11 1 ll 
Conven. Outlet .| 30 1 30 (1 30 | 
SP. Switen «.. .30 | 1 30 
3-Way Switch . 40 1 40 
4-Way Switch .| 1.75 | 1 1.75 
Pilot & Switch.| 2.00 | 1 2.00 
Miscellaneous . 03 03 03 03 03 03 03, 03 03 
OS ere 
Labor—Hours .| 1.00] .75 -75| 2.7 2.70} 2.9 a 3 | 3.00) 2.9 2.90; 3.2 3.20, 3.3 3.30 2 2.00 
Total Cost ... $1.37 $3.75 $3.99 | $4.13 $4.12 | $4.77) $6.22) | $4.74 

















house building, and will in most cases 
be able to predict quite closely what 
will be found under the surface. If 
many of the houses in a certain locality 
fall under two or more distinct classes, 
outlet costs should be made up for each 
class. 
Outlet Prices for Salesmen 

When house-wiring jobs are sold by 
solicitors in the employ of the contrac- 
tor on a commission basis, or by solici- 
tors employed by the central station 
company the conditions are quite dif- 
ferent from those when the contractor 
does his own sales work. The contractor 
has a practical knowledge of the work, 
and his compensation is the profit in 
the jobs. The paid solicitor on the other 
hand is usually not a house-wiring ex- 
pert and is not directly interested in 
profits. It is therefore desirable to 
furnish him with a scale of prices 
which will cover all conditions as near- 
ly as possible. This can be done by 
working up two sets of prices, one for 
first or second floor outlets installed 
under single soft-wood floors, and an- 
other for first or second floor outlets 
installed under hard-wood floors. Hard- 
wood floors are of course almost uni- 
versally laid over a soft-wood under 
floor. 

Tables 3 and 4 are made up on this 
basis. This is a somewhat more accurate 
method than using Table 2. Table 2 
will fit one class of house only, and the 
prices arrived at are averages for out- 
lets located in the various stories. Table 
3 and 4 will fit a much larger range 
of cases met with, and each price is for 
an outlet in a definite location instead 
of being an average for all locations. 


It is really preferable to make use of this way requires some extra time. 
Tables 3 and 4, though both in estimat- Summary 
ing jobs and in compiling and checking 
the units it is much simpler to use oth for services and outlets. This is 
Table 2. the form in which all costs and prices 
It is much more difficult to secure a are finally assembled for use in estimat- 
high rate of production on old house jing jobs. The selling price column is 
work than on new work. The work can- filled in by adding a mark-up which 
not be so nearly standardized, and the will cover the contractor’s overhead and 
quality of the work will suffer if the the profit desired. There are few con- 
work is hurried. Wiremen who are tractors who can handle house-wiring 
neat about their work and cause little on an overhead of much less than 35 
disturbance will bring the contractor percent on the cost of labor and ma- 
much business, but to do the work in terial. This means that if $15 net profit 


Table 5 is a summary of all costs, 








KNOB AND TUBE WORK—SUMMARY 
SERVICES 


Cost | Selling Price 

TT“ “SRS eee = 3 soe 
IO eR a ae ee ee me EE | | 1 ecicinwbaakece 
> te BS CAC TRMIIEVG, BWP IOD io kook Cnc viccwncescce clase eee EE  -erweaic onan 

New House Old House—Table 2 

Cost | Selling Price Cost | Selling Price 

Light Outlet, Ceiling or Wall ..| $1.37 | .........05. ON Wndieincoanse 
Convenience Outlet ............ De, A ead agmes a ee Serer 
Convenience Outlet, full circuit. 2.38 Sena ete eiate seein 3.43 PEAS 
Single-Pole Switch ............ i esa 2.89 std ace naa 
Be SE ocntwinrcenacsnes | reer. FS Perr 
ce, Bs Eee ee reer ee | Bee eee 3 ie ese ore 
Pilot Light and Switch ......... eR ee ere Me) OA diwbaWakacues 

| Old House 
| Table 3—Under Table 4—Under 
Single Floor Hard Wood Floor 

Cost | Selling Price Cost | Selling Price 

Light Outlet, Ceiling or Wall... | eee eee | b etwsldievnwes 
Convenience Outlet ............ | a. Csechencwanes a ee 
Convenience Outlet, full circuit. | RR ee ea er RE Aer 
Single-Pole Switch ............ RR Aree ee” | 4h Sadan ase. 
DOE DOME csvcencicdossvsse Re Perret re 4.77 | eccccccecess 
Gay SOMO occ cvctscccscedons ee eee SR eee rrr 
Pilot Light and Switch ........ | Se Eee 4.74 | eesccccncnes 
Ceiling Outlet in Basement..... Lae ee eee 1.37 ee 
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NEW HOUSE JOBS 
KNOBS 














WIRE LOOM TUBES LABOR 
Tob No.. Name} Com- Com- Com- Com- Com- | 2 
puted|Actual) % puted|Actual % puted|Actual} % puted/Actual|) % puted |Actual % 
121 | Smith| 790’| 870’) 110; 1027; 927, 90/| 181| 208| 115 210! 235| 12) 225! 255 wz 
130 Brown 1310’ | 1140’ 87 164’ 153’ 93 292 263 90 336 | 306 91 35 34 97 
132 | Jones 975’ 916’ 94 130’ 139’ 107 230 | 223] 97 | 268 | 252 | 94 29.5 26 88 





(10°) is wanted on a job selling for 
$150, or $10 profit on a $100 job, 50 
percent mark-up must be added to all 
costs. 


Compiling and Checking the Cost 
Figures 


In order to check the figures given in 
the tables. at least a dozen completed 
jobs should be selected which are be- 
lieved to be fairly representative of the 
class of houses most commonly built 
in the given locality. Taking the cost 
records of these jobs, the service ma- 
terial should be first checked off. Then, 
assuming that new house jobs have been 
selected, compute the wire required for 
each job, using the quantities per out- 
let given in Table 1. Compare the feet 
of wire so computed for each job with 
the actual number of feet used. If on 
most of the jobs the actual quantity 
used is reasonably close to the com- 
puted quantity, but on two or three 
there is a large difference, throw out 
these jobs, and total the quantities used 
on the rest. For example, if on twelve 
jobs the wire is within 15 percent of the 
computed quantity, but on the other two 
the actual feet runs 50 percent over the 
computed feet; these two jobs should 
be thrown out, because they either be- 
long in a different class or the records 
are at fault. 

Suppose that on the remaining ten 
jobs the computed quantity of wire is 
$240 ft. and the actual amount used 
was 7410 ft., this is approximately 10 
percent less, you will then be justified 
in assuming that for this class of jobs 
the quantities of wire per outlet given 
in Table 1 should be reduced 10 ,per- 
cent, 

The same procedure should be fol- 
lowed with the loom, knobs, tubes, and 
labor. Then spend a little time on 
several jobs with a tape measure, and 
satisfy yourself as to the correct quan- 
tities of material used for 3-way 
switches and other special outlets re- 
quiring more material than the average 
for other outlets. 

Material and labor on old houses 
should be checked in the same manner. 


It is also a very good plan to check 
all jobs against the figures in the tables 
as soon as the work is completed, or if 
this seems to take too much time, apply 
the check to eight or ten jobs per month, 
computing for the wire, loom, knobs, 
tubes and labor hours, the percentage 
which the actual quantity is of the com- 
puted quantity. Such a record may be 
kept in the form shown at the top of 
this page. 

A complete record should also have 
several additional 
mated and actual costs of material and 
labor for the service, and total estimated 
and total actual costs of material and 
labor for the circuit work. 

Records of this kind will be found 
very They 
estimating, better 


columns for esti- 


valuable. will result in 


closer supervision 


Of course, 


new jobs rmhust be secured, the 


and decreased labor costs. 
work 
must be done, and the money must be 
collected, or the business will come to 
a standstill. The keeping of special 
records cannot be allowed to interfere 
with the activities on which the busi- 
How- 
ever, it is quite possible that if the con- 
tractor can arrange to keep the record 
described above by adding a_ small 
amount to his overhead, this expendi- 
ture will be much more than made up 
by the increased profits. 


ness depends for its existence. 





Letter to the Editor 
FEEDER SIZES 
Editor of the Electragist: 

In the editorial section of the June 
issue, | notice your comments on feeder 
sizes—“How Large Should a Feeder 
Be.” 

I certainly feel that a little dis- 
cussion on this proposition would be 
of advantage to the entire industry. I 
have carefully checked under the new 
National Code in connection with power 
work, and I find a peculiar situation, 
in that under certain conditions, if a 
fuse is used, the wire between the main 
and the motor starting device has got 
to be larger than if a fuse is eliminated 


on, 


under the 15 ft. rule. I think that, cer. 
tainly, some agreement could be worked 
out. The matter would certainly be a 
good one for discussion among our fra- 
ternity. 

Trusting that you will see fit to bring 
this to the attention of the electrical 
industry, 

M. L. Pomares, Vice-Pres., 
Austin & Moore. Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


This Letter Helps Build 
Good Will 


One way of creating good will and at 
the same time laying a foundation for 
future business, has been found by 
W. M. Solliday and E. W. Weaver of 
the S & W Electric Shop of Allentown, 
Pa., who drew up the following letter 
and make a practice of enclosing it with 
each bill sent out: 





S. &W. Evecrric Suop 


DEN STRERT 
oll 
—— 


ALLENTOWN, Pa 








a2, that latter paragraph is off 
me relief. Wow do not forget 


@ the best guaranteed line of 











BUNIVERSAL § 
. 


It will be noticed that they promin- 
ently feature the ELECTRAGIST trade 
mark at the head of the letter. and also 
in the text, calling attention to it by ad- 
vising the customer to “watch for the 
ELECTRAGIST sign—the assurance of 


safety and service.” 








This idea cements the contact with 
the customer. 
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Recent Developments in Electric 
Motor Control 


A Discussion of the Use of Temperature Relays and Magnetic 
Switches or Contactors for Building Equipment Overload, 
Underload, Start and Stop Control 


By C. F. SCOTT, 
Industrial Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


. DEADERS of THe ELEcTRAGIsT, in 
the course of their business, have 
many occasions to select and install 
control devices for electric motors in 
heating and ventilating systems, pump- 
ing equipments and the variety of motor 
applications which form a part of the 
electric system of a modern building. 

Progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of electric motor control in 
recent years and it is the purpose of 
this article to review some of this ad- 
vancement, and to describe some of the 
devices. Three lines of development 
have particularly characterized improve- 
ments in electric control for fans and 
pumps. 

One has been the development of 
safety devices. Safety type enclosures 
have been standardized for all types of 
starters and speed controllers and there 
is no longer any occasion for the in- 
stallation of the open type devices, ex- 
cept when located in rooms to which 
no one except a few authorized and 
skilled individuals have access. 

Another important development has 
been in protective devices. While the 
principal form of protection required 
for electric motors and control is over- 
load protection, undervoltage protec- 
tion is needed for those installations 
which should not be allowed to start 
automatically upon resumption of volt- 
age if they have shut down upon failure 
of voltage. This problem, however, is 
so simple that it may be passed over. 

In the early days fuses were relied 
upon almost exclusively for overload 
protection. While fuses have a slight 
time lag, they are not ideal for motor 
protection. They are especially unde- 
sirable for motors that have a high 
starting current, such as squirrel cage 
induction motors. This characteristic is 
illustrated by the number of devices for 
starting a motor with the fuses out of 


circuit, and by the practice of putting 
the fuses into circuit in the running 
position of the starting switch. 

The ideal overload protective device 
is one which permits short time over- 
loads, such as might be required in 
starting the motor or in overcoming 


some peak in the duty cycle, but causes 
the motor to stop if the overload con- 
tinues long enough to bring about exces- 
sive heating, or is of such excessive 
value as to cause damage by heating 
or sparking in a short time. 

The circuit breaker does not make an 





Fig. 1—Remote start, preset, speed con- 

trol for d. c. adjustable speed, fan motor, 

with magnetic main line switch and tem- 
perature relay (cover' removed) 


ideal overload protective device for 
motors because, while it is possible to 
incorporate an inverse time element, 
such an element is, as its name implies, 
responsive to a definite time lag but is 
not responsive to the heating of the 
motor. 

These considerations have led to the 
development of the temperature relay, a 
device in which ar. incorporated coils 
of wire or other suitable elements carry- 
ing the motor current and so adapted 


as to heat up at about the same rate as 
the motor would heat up under excess 
current. The heating of these elements 
causes a thermostatic strip of metal to 
trip a relay contact and open the con- 
trol circuit of the motor. 


It will be noted at once that such a 
device functions only when employed in 
conjunction with a magnetic switch or 
contactor for making and breaking the 
motor circuit. With the increasing use 
of remote control, which is the third 
general line of improvement in electric 
motor controls, the use of the tempera- 
ture relay fits in admirably. 

In conjunction with manually oper- 
ated starters and speed regulators, the 
magnetic main line contactor, or any 
equivalent device closed by hand and 
held closed by a magnetic coil, will, in 
conjunction with the temperature relay, 
form a combined overload protective 
and circuit opening means, replacing 
the conventional fuses and switch. Such 
a device may be a standard unit, stocked 
by the electragist in the same way that 
he would carry switches and fuses, and 
applied to a variety of starters and 
speed regulators, or the two devices may 
be incorporated into the control itself. 

As mentioned, a third characteristic 
of improvements in control lies along 
the line of remote start and remote 
speed control. For many years certain 
forms of pump starters have been of the 
remote or automatic type in order that 
the pump might start and stop auto- 
matically in accordance with the de- 
mands made on the water system to 
which it was related. This will apply 
to sump pumps, pumps supplying water 
to open tanks or pressure systems, and 
many other applications. It is only re- 
cently, however, that widespread use has 
been made of remote control for fans 
and blowers. 

There are three distinct reasons for 
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the use of this type of control. The 
first is where the service demands auto- 
matic response, as noted above in the 
case of certain classes of pumps, and 
as may be needed for forced or induced 
draft fans. The second is where it is 
desired for convenience to start and stop 
the motor at some point remote from the 
motor. A condition illustrating this 
class of requirements would be that of 





Fig. 2—Three speed, remote indicating, 
speed control for d. c., adjustable speed, 


fan motor. (Cover removed) 


a fan motor located in a rather inac- 
cessible monitor over the auditorium. 
A third reason for the automatic con- 
trol lies in the greater reliability of the 
magnetic, as against the manual, starter 
for uniform acceleration and the gen- 
eral elimination of the human element. 

These considerations have led to wide- 
spread adoption of the magnetic con- 
trol even where the push button stations 
for its operation are located adjacent 
to the device and close at hand to the 
motor itself—conditions, in fact, where 
manual start or control could actually 
be employed but where it has come to 
be regarded as less desirable. 

Magnetic starters and speed controls 
have been standardized to an extent 
where they may be obtained quickly, 
installed at comparatively little expense 
and are actually subject to less main- 
tenance expense and upkeep than many 
types of manual controller. 

The moving of a speed controlling 
handle back and forth over a number 
of flat segments frequently brings about 
burning of the segments and a loosening 
of the handle and switch parts, which 
results in rapid deterioration. In the 


case of magnetic starters and controllers 
the circuits are made and broken on 
magnetic switches furnished with blow- 
out magnets and arc-chutes designed to 
suppress the arc without damage to the 
contact parts. Such devices last almost 
indefinitely when properly selected, 
with at best no upkeep expense beyond 
the occasional renewal of contact tips. 

The success or failure of magnetic 
control usually depends principally up- 
on the design and construction of the 
magnetic contactors and relays them- 
selves. Where these are of a high qual- 
ity and where the accelerating principles 
are along the right lines, the controls 
will be found to be reliable. 

The control illustrated in Fig. 1, is 
of the remote start, pre-set speed type. 
The switch handle may be set at a point 
corresponding to any desired operating 
speed and, when the control is started 
by means of a push button, the starter 
automatically accelerates the motor to 
the speed for which the switch handle 
had previously been set. This control 
provides for a speed range on direct 
current motors by shunt field control 
of from 50 percent to 100 percent in- 
crease above normal speed or, put it 
another way, a decrease of from 3343 
to 50 percent of the maximum speed of 
the motor. Incorporated in this con- 
trol are a double pole magnetic main 
line switch and a temperature relay. 
Thus the entire device is self-contained 
and requires no separate switch and 
fuses. A push button station is located 
immediately adjacent to the device and 
another one may be located at a remote 
point. 

A still further development of the 
remote control principle is incorporated 
in the remote indicating control. In 
this type of control the motor is not only 
started and stopped from a remote point 
but the speed can be changed from a 
remote point. 

Two types of the remote indicating 
control will be here described. In the 
type illustrated in Fig. 2, provision is 
made for three or four different speeds. 
A remote indicating control station is 
fitted with a push button corresponding 
to any desired speed and another for 
stopping the motor. The button corres- 
ponding to any desired speed may be 
pressed and the motor will then start 
and automatically accelerate to that 
speed, and when that speed has been 
reached, a pilot lamp will be lighted 
showing that the motor has reached the 
speed selected. While the motor is run- 

























































ning at any given speed, the speed may 
be changed to any other value by simply 
pushing the button corresponding to 
the speed selected. When the motor has 
reached the new speed, its correspond. 
ing pilot lamp will be lighted and the 
previous one extinguished. The buttons 
may be manipulated in any succession, 
Pressure on a single button only is re. 
quired to bring the motor up to the 
selected speed. 

In another form of the remote indicat. 
ing control a master switch instead of 
a push button station is employed. Here 
the speed is indicated by the position of 
the switch handle. It is usually desir. 
able to have a_ push-button station 
mounted beside the master switch, com- 
bining a stop button and a lamp which 
indicate that the motor is running, this 
lamp being extinguished when the stop 
button is pushed. With this form of 
control the motor may be started either 
at a point adjacent to it or at a remote 
point and, when started, it will acceler- 
ate automatically to the speed corres- 
ponding to the master switch setting. 





Fig. 3—Speed indicating push button sta- 
tion with pilot lamps for use with the con- 
troller illustrated in Fig. 2 


In some cases it is considered im- 
portant that the motor be started only 
by a man who goes to the motor room 
and observes that the equipment is as 
it should be before starting. With such 
an arrangement the man who starts the 
motor can exercise no control over the 
speed at which it is to run, which is to 
be determined by the setting of the 
switch in the engineer’s room. It is not, 
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however, possible to start the motor 
from an engineer’s room but it can be 
stopped at that point, or the speed 
changed from one value to any other 
value. 

Of course this control can be ar- 
ranged for remote start also, and in 
such cases it has been a comparatively 
simple matter to have indicating lamps 
or other indicating devices installed to 
make certain that the motor is running 
properly when the remote starting 
switch is energized by the push-button 
station. Controls of this kind are com- 
ing into extensive use for various types 


of blowers and exhausters used in ven- 
tilating systems. They are, of course, 
applicable to a wide variety of other 
uses. 

These remote indicating controls re- 
quire a very simple wiring, a control 
cable, with eight or nine conductors at 
the most, running between the motor 
and the remote located control station 
being sufficient. 

Further progress in electric motor 
control may be expected in the way of 
greater simplicity of details of design 
of the control elements and the increas- 
ing adoption of magnetic control. 





While there is an increased tendency 
toward the use of automatic devices; 
that is, devices in which starting, stop- 


‘ping, and speed regulation, if any, are 


responsive to elements which are in- 
dependent of human selection, it is 
generally recognized that the elimina- 
tion of the human element to too great 
an extent may not be desirable if the 
adoption of such elimination results in 
carelessness or if the devices intended 
to establish the elimination are so 
elaborate and complicated as to cause in 
the end more trouble than if the human 
element were retained. 


Better Wiring Urged in Denver League 


HE adjacent advertisements were 

used this year by the Denver Co- 
operative League in its annual campaign 
during the spring building season, to 
bring the subject of better wiring to 
the minds of prospective home builders 
and buyers. 

They were run on the real estate 
pages of Denver’s three newspapers and 
were financed directly out of league 
funds. While they have no official con- 
nection with the third electrical home 
exhibition, league officials believe they 
were in a large measure one of the prin- 
cipal contributing factors to the success 
of that movement. 

S. W. Bishop, executive manager of 
the league states that a number of re- 
plies were received, especially in rela- 
tion to the literature offered gratis. 
These were turned over to a staff or- 
ganized for the purpose and placed on 
a list to receive further printed matter. 

The advertisements show a breaking 
away from the more or less fixed type 
of electrical contractors style of adver- 
tising and in each case produce an un- 
conscious suggestion to read on and 
learn more about the subject. 

Appearing as they do on the real 
estate pages they not only appeal to 
the individual home builder but make 
@ suggestion to the speculative builder 
and developer of groups of homes to 
check up on wiring and “play safe.” 

At the same time they suggest to him 
that as his prospective clients are also 
treading the pages and noting these ad- 
Vertisements, the quality of wiring he 
has had installed will get a closer in- 
spection than heretofore. 


Advertising 





A Home Where There Is No Work 


“EQUIPPING 











At least, electrical labor-saving appliances reduce it to a minimum. 
cl 


Washing machines, vacuum cleaners, percolators, fans and a host 
of other electrical necessities, for complete and satisfactory operation, 
require adequate electric wiring, including plenty of convenience 
outlets. 


Be sure that new home is wired properly. Consult the League in 
advance. It’s a service rendered by the electrical industry. Play safe! 


And Visit Denver's “Labor Less” Electrical Home—Open Soon 


Electrical Co-operative League 
Phone Champa 7273 403 Gas & Electric Bldg. 








House Wiring Plans Free 
Explaining and illustrating proper home 
electrification. Our experts*will gladly ad- 
vise you on any electrical problem. No charge 
or obligation. 
Watch for Denver’s Third Electrical Home 


ELECTRICAL CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE 
Phone Ohampa 7273 403 G. & E. Bldg. 


YOUR HOME 
ELECTRICALLY” 


An attractive 48-page book 
of suggestions covering the 
most ecenomical methods of 
making electricity do your 
work. 

Copies are available for 
prospective home builders 
or buyers in Denver—with- 
out charge or obligation. 


Electrical Co-operative 


League 
403 Gas & Electric Bldg. 














This kind of cooperative 
advertising in Denver pro- 
duced a number of in- 
quiries for more informa- 
tion about better wiring. 




















Your Wife 
K 
Nnows 
that you have to live with 
the lighting fixtures in your 
home. 

Be sure that the new home. 
has proper lighting — not 
faddish ornamentation. 

Figure 3% of construe- 
tion costs for lightning fix- 
tures. Play safe! 

--and visit Denver’s third 


electrical home when it is 
opened late in May. 


Electrical 


Co-operative League 
403 Gas & Electric Bldg 


6% for Electric Service 


In planning a home 6 per cent of the total construction cost should 
be estimated for adequate electric service; 3 per cent for wiring—3 
per cent for lighting fixtures. This is an average minimum figure for 
safety. Be sure the electrical features are not sacrificed tc superficial 
“fol-le-rols.” Play safe! 

Denver's third electrical home will te exhibited next month. 


Electrical Co-operative League 
Phone Champa 7273 403 Gas & Electric Bldg. 














A Word of Warning 


Be sure the house you build or To aid you, a consulting service 
buy is adequate for elec- for residents of Denver and sub- 
trie service. It’s better + yy 4 urban towns is provided by the 
er to anticipate rather than to electrical industry—without charge 
regret. or obligation. 


Bring your building plans in or ask for in- 


teresting descriptive literature. Play safe! 
Watch for Denver's Third Electrical Home Near Washington Park 


Electrical Co-Operative League 
Phone Champa 7273 


403 Gas & Electric Bldg. 
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Charles W. Graham, Dallas 


When the Texas state organization of electrical con- 
tractors and dealers was formed about a year ago, 
Charles W. Graham of Dallas was one of the men who 
performed some of the most important work in bring- 
ing it into existence and has acted as its secretary since 
then. Mr. Graham was born in Kentucky in 1881 and 
entered the electrical field there as a helper, building 
a small town lighting plant when he was eighteen years 
old. Upon the completion of this job he went to work 
as lineman for the Bell Telephone Company, afterward 
becoming installer of switchboards and interior equip- 
ment. He came to Dallas in 1902 and obtained work 
there as helper and stock keeper for W. M. Clower. 
He burned a great deal of midnight oil, mastering the 
technical side of the business and inside of a year was 
made journeyman electrician. In this capacity he con- 
tinued for two years and then made application for the 
post of City Electrician. Though he was only twenty- 
five years old he was appointed and held the office for 
two years, when he resigned to become the general 
superintendent for a string of ice and light plants own- 
ed by a Texas syndicate, with whom he remained until 
the plants were disposed of to another company. He 
then returned to Dallas as superintendent of a con- 
tracting business, in which he owned stock. Afterward 
he sold his interest in this firm and opened business 
under his own name in 1923. The company confines its 
business strictly to construction work and now does an 
annual business of about $100,000. In addition to hold- 
ing office in the state association, Mr. Graham is secre- 
tary of the Dallas organization of contractors and deal- 
ers and is also chairman of the board of examiners for 
the city of Dallas and city supervisor. 
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E. A. Drury, Toronto 


Kimberley, South Africa, is more generally associated 
in the public mind with diamond mines than with the 
electrical profession, yet there is where E. A. Drury 
elected to begin his wiring career. Mr. Drury was born 
in London, England, in 1884, and by 1898 was learning 
the how and why of electrical wiring in South Africa. 
When the Boer War broke, he turned from screwdriver 
and pliers and shouldered a gun, serving with the 
British through the campaign there. Afterward he re- 
turned to the electrical game. In 1904 he migrated to 
Canada, where he worked as a wireman for various 
contractors until 1909. In that year he started a house- 
wiring business, sticking mainly to new houses, and 
nine years later decided it was time to take advantage 
of the demand for appliances. Accordingly he opened 
a small store in the Oakwood-St. Clair district. Busi- 
ness was good from the start and two years later he 
moved to larger quarters in the Danforth district of 
the city. At the present time the selling of appliances 
and lamps forms the larger part of his business, though 
he still continues to do considerable wiring. Mr. Drury 
is a thorough believer in and practicer of electragist 
principles and has been a member of the international 
association for many years. He has also been promi- 
nent in local organization work and is one of the 
charter members of the Ontario Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. which was formed in 
1914. He also holds membership in the Electric Ser- 
vice League, the Society for Electrical Development. 
the Danforth Business Men’s Association and various 
fraternal organizations. 
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Square Conduit for Underfloor 


Circuiting 


Details of Construction, Installation and Costs of New Duct 
System for Increasing the Accessibility of Electric Service in 


VER since office buildings of fire- 

proof construction began to be 
common, engineers and contractors have 
been confronted with a difficult problem 
in the distribution of electrical energy. 
The conduit system of wiring makes it 
a simple matter to supply all require- 
ments for light (since desk lamps be- 
came obsolete) and for power in the 
larger units, but the wiring system in an 
ofice building must go much further. 
The modern office must have available at 
every desk connections for three kinds 
of electrical service: 110 volt power for 
small motors, telephone service, and 
miscellaneous low tension signaling sys- 
tems. Every possible location of the 
desks must be provided for. Twenty 
years ago it was a serious problem to 
provide for telephone and signal wires, 
and the few appliances then in use. 
Now the number of motor-driven office 
appliances has increased until the mod- 


Large Office Buildings 


ern office has been compared to a fac- 
tory, and the problem is correspond- 
ingly more complex. 

There are different ways in which this 
problem has been worked out satisfac- 
tory, the most recent of which has been 
given the trade name of the All-Steel 
Under-Floor Duct System. If the lay- 
out is made with due care, the system 
will provide outlets wherever needed. 
The component parts have been well 
thought out and are very substantial and 
the assembly makes a workmanlike job. 

The materials for the installation of 
this system include ducts of square 
drawn steel tubing, cast iron junction 
boxes, inserts for tapping the ducts 
wherever an outlet is desired, and suit- 
able “standpipes” for attachment to the 
inserts. 

The ducts are of square section, 114 
in. by 114 in. outside measurements, No. 
14 U. S. gage in thickness, and are fur- 


nished in 10 ft. lengths. Slip couplings 
of the same material are furnished. 
These are 414 in. long and fit tightly 
over the end of the duct, and are pro- 
vided with pointed set screws which 
make a positive grounding connection 
between the couplings and the duct be- 
sides serving to secure the couplings in 
position. 

The body of the junction box is 
either 5 in. or 7 in. square and has 
either two or three openings on each 
side, to accommodate either a two-duct 
or a three-duct system. The box shown 
in the illustration of the work as in- 
stalled (Fig. 1) was designed to receive 
the square ducts on two opposite sides 
and pipe on the other two sides. A 
more recent type (Fig. 4-B) has open- 
ings for ducts on all four sides, though 
by using special tapped washers (Fig. 
4-D) 1 in. or any smaller size of pipe 
can be run to any opening. 


























Fig. 1 (left)—Square Duct Installation with Conduit Laterals 
Prior to Pouring Concrete Fill 


Fig. 2 (below)—Setting Box in Hole Channelled in Con- 
crete Slab for that Purpose 
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The ducts are slipped into the box 
shoulder, 


. 


openings up to a and ce- 


mented in place with “smooth-on” ce- 
ment. A positive metallic bond be- 
tween the box and the duct is secured 
by means of a pointed setscrew in the 
box which engages with the end of the 
duct. 

A permanent cast iron cover having a 
circular opening is bolted to the box 


above the bottom of the box. The ducts 
will therefore always be well above the 
top of the slab (in the slab-and-fill type 
of floor). An adjustable steel support 
(Fig. 3-D) is furnished to support the 
duct runs at couplings. These sup- 
ports are notched to receive the ducts 
and so serve to keep the ducts uniformly 
spaced. 

The manufacturers furnish ducts of 




















Fig. 3—Square Duct Types With Inserts 


A—Special double size ducts to accommodate both telephone and low tension wire. B—Standard duct. 
C—Duct coupling. D—Method of spacing and supporting ducts. E-—-Cross section showing insert applied 
after duct is in place, inserts shown on A, B and D are of the preset type. 


body after the ducts are in place. An 
adjusting ring is cemented into a groove 


‘smooth-on,” and this 
receives the 


in the cover with 
ring finally round flush 
The assembled box pro- 
compartments completely 


separated from one another for wires 


cover plate. 
vides three 
of the three systems. 

The system is especially designed for 
economical installation in buildings 
having a cinder fill on top of the floor 
slab, which is a type of construction 
very commonly used for the larger office 
buildings. The height from the top of 
the slab to the finished floor level is in 
common practice from 314 in. to 4% 
in. As shown in Fig. 5, the minimum 
height of the junction box is 414 in. 
When the dimension from top of slab 
to floor level is less than 414 in., the 
box must be sunk into the slab. This is 
a small matter when the slab is made 
of cinder concrete, as is the practice in 
certain cities, but becomes an item of 
some importance when the floor slab is 
hard concrete. In the latter case it 
would seem advisable to build into the 
slab at each box location a square sec- 
tion of 2-in. plank, about 2 in. longer 
on each side than the dimension of box. 

The center of the ducts is 214, in. 


two types, either plain without inserts, 
or with inserts permanently attached at 
the factory. The operation of tapping 
a duct of the first type is as follows: 

The duct is first located by lining 
junction boxes. Office 
floors are almost invariably cement or 
tile of some kind. A hole about 114 in. 
in diameter is chiseled out down to the 
duct. A 14-in. pilot hole is then drilled 
on the center line of the duct, and a 
special tool, consisting of a hollow 
milling cutter with a 14-in. guide pin 
in the center is used to cut a 1 3-16-in. 
hole in the duct. A specially designed 
grooved brass ferrule is placed in this 
hole. The connection to the duct is 
made by means of a brass insert (see 
Fig. 3-E). A brass nipple forms the 
lower part of this insert, and the lower 
end of the nipple is accurately machined 
to a driving fit in the ferrule. The as- 
sembled insert is held in place and the 
nipple is driven into the ferrule with a 
few sharp blows of a hammer. This 
expands the ferrule and locks it in 
place in the duct. The threaded cap of 
the insert is then screwed up to the 
exact floor level and the hole in the 
floor is patched with cement. 

Ducts may be obtained with inserts 


between two 


—— 


“preset” at any desired spacing (Fig. 
3-A, B and D) the spacing being com. 
monly 30 in. The inserts in this case 
are made of steel tubing 1 3-16 in. jn 
diameter and are exactly the right 
height to come flush with the floor. Each 
insert is die-formed into a hole punched 
in the duct, in such a manner as to make 
a rigid water-tight joint with a smooth 
rounded bead which facilitates wire 
pulling. The upper end of the tube is 
closed with a cup-shaped steel cap which 
is filled with cement when the floor 
finish is laid. When the insert is to be 
used, the cap is pried out and a brass 
nipple, threaded internally and _pro- 
vided with a small flange, is inserted in 
the opening. This fitting is expanded 
and securely held in place by screwing 
in the standpipe. 

The first cost of the system will be 
increased by using ducts with preset 
inserts, but by the time the system has 
been fully utilized such an installation 
will show a net saving over the use of 
the plain ducts. 

A stand-pipe about 31% in. high 
(Fig. 6) is attached to either form of 
insert to carry the wires up away from 
the floor. Three types are employed. 
A plain brass cap with a rounded open- 

















Fig. 4—Types of Junction Boxes 


A—Accommodates three square ducts in one di- 


rection and three conduits at right angles. B—Box 
for two square ducts in one direction and two at 
right angles all to enter box at same elevation. 
C—Blank for closing an opening. D—Adapter tor 
entering pipe into square opening. 


ing on the side is generally used for 
telephone wires, and may also be used 
for other low tension wires. When 4 
number of low tension wires are to be 
connected to a cable leading to a push 
button block on the desk, a stand-pipé 
may be used having a split head which 
will contain the splices. For 110-volt 
service, the standpipe terminates in a 
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split head carrying two receptacles de- 
signed to receive standard caps. 


Layout 


The chief points to be considered in 
laying out a system of this kind are 
the spacing of the duct lines and the 
capacity of the conduit systems feed- 
ing to the duct lines. 

Most of the cases met with in prac- 
tice will fall into one of two classes: 
First, space to be occupied by clerical 
workers and which may be utilized to 
capacity; and second, spaces which are 
intended for executive offices, such as 
the rooms occupied by the officers of 
a bank. 

In a space of the first mentioned 
class, where the workers may _ be 
crowded as closely together as efficiency 
considerations will permit, the system 
will fall short of fulfilling its purpose 
if it will not provide service at prac- 
tically every reasonable desk location. 
It may be assumed that the desks will 
be placed with their lengths at right 
angles to the outside wall. The duct 


iil 























irregular or if there is some reason 
why the bay widths will not govern the 
location of desks and aisles, the rule 
may be followed of locating duct lines 
approximately 7 ft. apart. 

A space of the second class men- 
tioned above will always be much less 
densely populated than an area oc- 
cupied by clerical workers. Two duct 
lines per bay, or in irregular areas a 
spacing of about 10 ft. between the duct 
lines will usually be found satisfactory. 
In any case, some study should be given 
to the problem by sketching probable 
desk arrangements in typical spaces. 

In order to secure maximum flexibil- 
ity, one junction box should be installed 
in each duct line in each bay, as shown 
on the typical layout. Some of these 
junction boxes are used as the feeding 
points of the system. 

Two sets of plans were checked in 
order to learn the ratio between the 
area served and the number of “home 
runs,” or conduits feeding into the 
under-floor duct system from lighting, 
telephone and low-tension cabinets. In 

















Fig. 5—Drawings of Junction Box 


Above are shown box complete with cover to 
the left and same with cover removed to the 
right; below to left is cross section of floor 
showing box. 








lines should therefore run parallel to 
the outside walls. The width of one 
bay from outside wall to column cen- 
ters is usually from 18 ft. to 26 ft. 
To cover this floor area completely, 
three duct lines will be required, the 
term “duct line” being here used to 
mean a group of two or three ducts. 
One duct line will be located about 
5 ft. from the outside wall, one 5 ft. 
from the column centers; and one in 
the middle of the bay. (See drawing of 
typical layout, Fig. 7). If the space is 





a large office building built for rental, 
the number of home runs per 1000 sq. 
ft. of floor area were as follows: For 
110 volt service, 34-in. conduit, 1.5; for 
telephone service, 1 in. conduit, 1.4; 
and for general low-tension service, 1 in. 
conduit, 0.6. An exception to the above 
figures was found on two floors, where 
the figures were, 34-in. for 110 volts, 
2.2; l-in. for telephone, 1.8; and 1-in. 
for low-tension, 1. In an office build- 
ing erected by an insurance company 
for their own use there were found to 





be, per 1000 sq. ft. of floor area on 
eleven floors, *4-in. conduit for 110 
volt service, 0.75 home run, and 1-in: 


‘conduit for telephones and general low- 


tension wiring, 1 home run, these two 
being combined in this case. On one 
of the remaining floors the figures were 
1.5 for 110-volt and 1.7 for phone and 
low-tension, and on one other floor, 1 
for light and 1.5 for phone and low 
tension. 
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Fig. 6—Standpipes for Different Kinds 


of Service 


A—For low tension with splice compartment on 
top. B—For either telephone or low tension wire 
where no splice is required. C—For 110 volt ser- 
vice. D—Split bushing for attaching standpipe to 
preset insert. 


In all the above mentioned cases the 
floor area is only that served directly 
by the duct system, not the total area 
of an entire floor. 


The large variations in these figures 
indicate that practice has not become 
standardized. The maximum service re- 
quirements should be amply covered by 
allowing, per 1000 sq. ft. of floor area, 
two 34-in. home runs for 110-volt serv- 
ice; two l-in. for telephone; and one 
*4-in. for general low tension. When 
the space is not to be crowded full of 
desks, or when it is certain that all 
occupants will not require each class 
of service, corresponding reductions 
can be made in the number of conduits 
feeding into the system. 

The tie-lines between junction boxes 
may, if desired, consist of the square 
duct instead of standard rigid conduit. 
This construction will provide a few 
more possible points where the system 
may be tapped for service, and will 
increase the cost somewhat. Whether 
or not the advantage gained is worth 
its cost is a point which should be care- 
fully considered by the engineer. 
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Labor Costs 


On one large installation of this 
system, the junction boxes were all set 
in place by one crew, and another crew 
followed and installed the ducts, mak- 
ing it possible to obtain an accurate 
division of the labor between boxes 
and ducts. The time per box was 2.25 
man-hours, which included locating the 
box, setting it in cement grouting at 
the proper level (a surveyor’s level was 
used to determine the floor level for 
each box) and setting the adjusting 








About % lb. of “smooth-on” is re- 
quired per box having six duct en- 
trances. The duct is very readily cut 
with the hacksaws commonly used for 
cutting pipe. 

To cut a hole in the finished floor, 
mill out the hole in the duct, place an 
insert and patch the floor required 20 
min. for one man, or 33.3 man-hours 
per 100. 

The total cost to the owners of this 
duct system in the building referred to 
above was approximately 20 cents per 
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Fig. 7—Typical Layout of Duct System in Modern Office Building 


ring in “smooth-on” cement. By doing 
all this at one operation, the job was 
finished so that the floor men could 
finish around the boxes without causing 
the electrical workers to lose any time 
and the boxes were kept clean and free 
from rubbish. The time for running the 
ducts and cementing them into the boxes 
was 2.1 man-hours per 100 ft. This 
work was all done by mechanics who 
had no previous experience in the in- 
stallation of this system. This is the 
time for installing the square ducts only 
and does not include any labor on con- 
duit for cross tie lines or feeds. The 
duct used on this job was furnished cut 
to exact lengths to fit between boxes. 
When furnished in 10-ft. lengths, as 
is now the practice of the manufacturers 
the labor will be slightly increased 
though the total cost of labor and ma- 
terial will be reduced. It is probable 
that the increase in labor will amount 
to about 0.4 hour per 100 ft. of duct. 


square foot of floor area (this refers 
to area served by the system, not the 
total floor area of the entire building). 
Two duct lines were installed per bay 
in this case. It is estimated that the 
addition of a third duct line in the 
center of each bay would have in- 
creased the cost about 50 percent. 

To the prospective builder with no 
previous experience in owning and 
operating office buildings, this may 
seem a considerable investment. The 
electrical contractor who is familiar 
with the conditions existing in old 
office buildings will realize that the 
saving in subsequent expense and in 
damage to the building, and the elim- 
ination of unsightly, unsanitary and 
hazardous exposed wiring, make this 
investment worth while. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the owners of the building 
from which these costs were taken have 
for a number of years owned and oper- 
ated two other large office buildings, 


es 


and that after this experience they were 
willing to spend the money for the 
duct system in this building. Since the 
completion of the building they have 
found that the duct system adds ma. 
terially to its rental value, and have ex. 
pressed themselves as regretting only 
that additional duct lines were not in. 
stalled in certain locations. 





Radio Service Code Establish- 
ed in New York 


At a meeting of the radio jobbers 
group of the Electrical Board of Trade 
of New York held on June 29, the re. 
port of the committee on service code 
for distributors was read and the fol- 
lowing recommendations were approv- 
ed, in an attempt to establish a com. 
mon ground for service which all 
should recognize and which should be 
kept within its natural limits: 

“That the dealer request for service 
on radio sets and accessories shall be 
based on the fact that he has made an 
inspection and an effort to place the 
set in operation, and has been unsuc- 
cessful. Under these circumstances on 
notification from the dealer, the dis- 
tributor will issue return material tag 
for the return of the set or device for 
inspection and repair. If inspection 
proves that the set is not factory de- 
fective, the dealer will be so advised 
and the dealer will be charged trans- 
portation in both directions upon the 
return of the set. Or— 

“At the option of the dealer, inspec- 
tion may be made at dealer’s store, pro- 
vided that if inspection proves that set 
is not factory defective, it is recom- 
mended that the distributor will charge 
for this service at the rate of $1.50 per 
hour, plus traveling expense, if any; 
time to apply from the hour when man 
leaves distributor’s headquarters until 
completion of inspection. If inspec- 
tion shows factory defect, the distribu- 
tor will issue return material tag for 
return and repair, for which the dealer 
will not be charged. The distributor 
will not issue credit for sets classified 
factory defective. 

“In cases where dealer claims fac- 
tory defect and inspection shows tube, 
battery, hook-up, or other trouble, dis- 
tributor will not replace defective tubes 
or batteries, but will notify dealer of 
trouble and advise how to correct same. 
The dealer .will be expected to make 
necessary replacement of defective 
tubes or batteries.” 
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Reinspection in New York City 


Sixty Percent of Electrical Equipments Inspected Found 
Defective Due Largely to Unauthorized Additions, Overfus- 


ing and Carelessness 


By JOSEPH C. FORSYTH, 


Chief Electrical Inspector, New York Board of Fire Underwriters 


VER ninety percent of the loss 

caused last year by fire from 
electrical causes in New York, 
$350,375.84, was either directly 
chargeable to improper mainten- 
ance of electrical apparatus or to 
alterations and extensions made 
without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the underwriters’ inspec- 
tion department. 


Other years showed similar 
conditions, and it was apparent 
that if a further reduction was to 
be made in losses from electrical fires 
it must come as the result of some effort 
to maintain existing electrical equip- 
ments in a safe manner—in other words 
reinspection, 

Careful inspection of new work has 
proven its usefulness—the losses from 
fires of electrical origin in New York 
in places where the equipments were in 
satisfactory condition at the time of in- 
spection amounted last year to but 
$37,174, an insignificant amount in 
comparison with the billions invested 
kere in improved property. 

With us of course reinspection is 
purely a matter of reducing insurance 
losses from fires. That is our job. We 
are maintained by the combined insur- 
ance groups. 

Nevertheless, the work we do in re- 
inspecting existing equipments is of 
great importance to the electrical con- 
tractor. 

When one of our inspectors finds a 
faulty electrical installation the fault 
has to be corrected and that means work 
for the contractor. Not only that but 
a methodical and regular reinspection 
service would tend to discourage owners 
from trying to do their own electrical 
work or from hiring incompetent, un- 
authorized persons. 

_ We are not yet engaged in reinspect- 
ing in a large way. So far we have been 
feeling our way along to see whether 
or not the work was really worth while. 
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Courtesy N. F. P. A. 
What the Inspectors Find 


Upper—Live fuse block and snarled wire. 
Lower—Defective wiring from starting box 
to motor. 

Last year our men completely rein- 
spected 4,042 buildings and 13,974 
equipments. Of these, 8,379 equipments 
or 60 percent were defective. 

The contractors will be interested to 


know that 5,252 of these defects 
were corrected. 

When the owner does not cor- 
rect the fault our only recourse 
is to bulletin the building so that 
the fire insurance companies will 
know the condition of the risk. 
We have certain designations to 
show the relative degree of dan- 
ger of the risk. 

The insurance companies carry- 
ing a bulletined building then 
communicate with the owner and 
offer him the opportunity of correct- 


ing the fault or of paying a substan- 


tially higher premium. Generally speak- 
ing he pays. 

Last year 1,170 buildings were bulle- 
tined and 624 bulletined buildings were 
corrected. 

We have to be very careful on rein- 
spection work. Because so many equip- 
ments complied with the Code as of the 
time of installation and are still good 
judged by the standards of that time, we 
are not able to make any standard for 
reinspection. Our only guide, therefore, 
is the judgment of our best men that the 
work inspected either is defective or not. 
In other words an equipment judged de- 
feciive is plainly defective beyond a 
shadow of a doubt. 

Our method of picking buildings for 
reinspection is simple. We take a map 
of the city, mark off the high valued risk 
sections and go over them first. 

The high valued risks are usually in 
office building zones, loft and storehouse 
sections, large apartment houses, etc. 
Department stores and churches are also 
carefully inspected. 

Contractors may perhaps be inter- 
ested in knowing the chief causes for a 
violation being placed on _ existing 
equipments. The fault we find most 
prevalent, is without doubt the misuse 
of flexible cord. The contractor would 
be surprised if he were able to see some 
of the ways people use flexible cord and 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ELECTRICAL 


These fires may be classified as iollows:— 


FIRES IN NEW YORK IN 1924 
FIRES LOSSES 


CORESOE GURRUIUO (566i 086 66008 bere ekcnkceseweksueqes 450escdende ee senenneeeseseecsecesaeets 12 $26,560.00 
Current entering building over metal conduit, etc. to interior ground connection 12 1,779.62 
Fuse, operation igniting adjacent inflamable material ............eceeceeeeeeeeeeees S$ ss twneeeces 
Fuse operation (neutral of 3 wire branch Circuit) .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccers S gibi 
Flexible cord, short circuits and grounds. ....ccccccccccccsscccccccscsccecccccrvecesseses 27 95,685.00 
Grounding of conductors in conduit or in contact with other metal work......... 41 6,145.00 
GOMES: DO BG MIGIOEWIGs osc cnik sc ciccccccccccccccces caccecsecscsucecssccnsseseseceeesoosse 15 855.00 
Heaters, warmers of pada, left im Circwit...scccsccccccesccsccccccscegsccsecccsceseeccons 16 5,602.58 
Lamps: Incandescent, ignition of inflammable material ...............eeeeeeeeeeeeees 23 7,465.00 
Motion picture film, ignition at machine in booths...............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6 550.00 
Motion picture film (miniature type machine not in booth) .........c.seeeeeeeeeeees 3 235.00 
PNR, WS. THOU dda be icnsbccdcevccncedscuetdas 6nesedsdnsbascccncsederessscscensiass 25 7,091.88 
DEOOOT BUG MOWCTRCOT WHRMNG soci ccccccccccescisvde cenccsccsevoescccnceccuesscosecseseces 46 71,835.00 
Pressing irons left in circuit (91 in 1922) (68 im 1923) .........ccccccccccccccccccvcces 126 94,394.25 
PROS PUCHIVISI CINE, TIGRE. «onc sc cciccves cccecccccccsccssctontevenscsonsecscses 2 65.00 
Radio receiving equipment, short circuit of leads from storage battery............. 8 2,180.00 
Services: of Tluminating Co, overhead....ccccscccccccccccccccccsccvcscccccsscccssocccees 
SE: CO: I 6 occ cccaccnnesddndbadcirngaddbsauseencenseveguUsecusteceesmdecees 37 19,751.48 
rE CUCU Be PONG GIG annie ccc cnnsndadcens csteesercssecsevreccuscedcsscsacsceees 7 875.00 
ne Ey Sih CU oi cre en GcdKddd eee Ne Re asdde Eat naan 00s tdeneehReentene OR eeRs 7 560.00 
I IID. vs baci enicknenccinaccnnccuncuneadctewwadbacseinsinestwsesddssgsbecndeuneceve 52 3,935.00 
Teemetoemer tewbations Beem OWRS, I COUR ccc. 0000c00. cévccncracscccsessesnsssace er 
ee: SS OE Gi hoi wesidxe ced stn dcascctcdece vieceresscdncsuenvasscesectanseesadunes 16 24,500.03 
PDAS GOERS GET BOER GPOUIR eo icin ccccsnncdn bhineindceesawensscceenccccncudaseress 2 525.00 
I NN, eee caida baa a SOb Sada RENO RE OLOSCLE PONE URUK enh eaden es ereNe eats 2 60.00 
110 Volt D. C. Current used for Burglar Alarm Systems ............0-.ceeeevees 2 50.00 
ee CIPCGRE GE MOIDOONOE. DEO DOR. éncéc svc ces Hace Redkeccuns éacssescsivectscoeannaes 2 14,200.00 
Short circuit of conductors in wood moulding by moisture ..............seeeeeeeee 1 50.00 


$387,549.84 








expect it to pass the inspector. It is 
carried around base boards, stretched 
across ceilings, sunk in door jams and 
even hidden under carpets where every- 
one walking across it will damage it 
so that trouble is inevitable. This is 
by far the most common fault we find 
and the men have come to look for it 
first. 

Next, I should say, comes over fus- 
ing, running a good second to the vio- 
lation previously mentioned. 

The safety valve of an electrical in- 
stallation is the fuse. I have some data 
at hand that was collected a short time 
ago on fusing conditions which might 
be of interest. It covers residences, 
apartments, stores and factory lighting 
and motors. 

The figures are well worthy of study 
and doubtless show a condition that is 
common in other cities as well as New 
York. . 

Residences were found with 60 per- 
cent having 10-amp. fuses, 30 percent 
having 15-amp., and 10 percent of 20- 
amp. capacity. The mains were found 
to be normal. 

Apartments were found to have 90 
percent of 10-amp. capacity, 5 percent 
of 15-amp. and 5 percent of 20-amp. 
capacity. The mains here were also 
found to be normal. 

In stores however a different condi- 
tion was found to exist, 10 percent be- 
ing of 10-amp., 10 percent of 15-amp; 





10 percent of 20-amp., and 70 percent 
of 30-amp. capacity. The mains were 
found to be only 10 percent normal, 
20 percent were over fused and 70 per- 
cent were bridged. 

Factories were found to be not far 
different, 20 percent being of 15-amp., 
20 percent of 20-amp., and 60 percent 
containing 30-amp. fuses. Here too the 
main conditions are interesting, 10 per- 
cent only were normal, 40 percent were 
over fused and 50 percent were bridged. 

Direct current motors showed that 30 
percent were normal and 70 percent 
were over fused; while A. C. motors 
showed only 10 percent were normal, 
60 percent being over fused and 30 
percent bridged. 

In third place I would put the deter- 
ioration of insulation on conductors. 
We always look for this and almost 
always find it. Wires are often placed 
where water or acids can drip on them 
and ruin them. This is especially true 
in elevator wells where the amateur has 
rigged up a lighting system and the 
wires drag in the pools of water that 
always accumulate in these places. 
Wires are also found in places where 
they come in contact with moving ob- 
jects and the insulation is soon scraped 
off. This is not uncommon and is found 
in lofts, storehouses, etc. 

An analysis of.the 532 electrical fires 
which caused a loss last year in New 
York of $387,549.84 is given in the 






accompanying table 90 percent of which 
has been stated was due to improper 
maintenance or unapproved alterations 
and extensions. 

This obviously is due to the tamper. 
ing with existing wiring by office boys 
and others who have no knowledge of 
electrical safety and the way to main. 
tain it. 

Janitors, housewives and even school 
boys seem to think that the only thing 
to be careful of in wiring is that two 
bare wires do not touch, and when my 
men find poor work that is unsafe and 
want to have rectified a debate some. 
times follows. 

In the majority of cases I am glad 
to say that I find owners and contractors 
glad to live up to the letter of the law 
regarding electrical safety. It seldom 
happens that we have any serious dif- 
ficulties and in every case we have 
found that a sensible discussion of the 
trouble with the persons responsible 
will generally end with the work being 
done to the satisfaction of the insurance 
companies. 





Cleveland Electrical League 
Had Active Six Months 
The first six months of 1925 were the 
most productive in results achieved in 
any similar period in the history of the 
Electrical League of Cleveland, accord- 
ing to a report of that organization just 

published. 

Among the activities carried on was 
the origination of the idea of the league 
exhibit, “The World’s First Exhibit of 
Everything Electrical for the Home,” 
which was put into effect and carried 
out at the league headquarters in the 
Hotel Statler. It was started May 16 
and is still under way at the present 
writing. The exhibit includes, wiring, 
lighting, fixtures, appliances, etc. 

The lighting section committee also 
started a direct-by-mail advertising cam- 
paign, circulars going to over 2,000 
merchants monthly in the interests of 
better lighting. 

The Nela Park lighting school session 
was carried through for league members 
and voted a great success, as were the 
efforts of the wiring section committee 
in holding meetings for contractors in 
various parts of the city. 

W. R. Brookins and H. G. Leavell, 
wiring experts of the league made 4 
total of 768 calls and were active in 
increasing the number of outlets from 
3,142 as shown in original plans, t0 


9,642. 
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The Cost of Bending Large Conduit 


Survey Brings Out Data on Labor Times to Bend 1% inch and 
Larger by Many Different Methods 


HERE appears to be no standard 

practice among electrical contrac- 
tors for bending 114 in. conduit and 
larger. 

Some insist that to purchase manu- 
factured elbows and bends is much 
more economical than to make bends 
in large conduit, although a few will 
bend up to 3-inch but no larger. 


Some make bends on the job through 
ahole in a wall or a plank or whatever 
else is handy. Others are equally 
strong for benders either of their own 
design or standard machines on the 
market. 

Every now and then this organizar 
tion receives an inquiry for data on 
large pipe bending—cost and method. 
Because of the interest, a questionnaire 
was sent to a limited number of pro- 
sressive large contractors and from 
their replies the accompanying data 
have been compiled. 


As this inquiry was intended to de- 








Fig. I—H Frame and Horse Method 


velop data on the operation of bend- 
ing no time will .be taken up with man- 
ufactured elbows, fittings and pull 
boxes except to say that this method 
has such strong exponents as E. Mc- 
Cleary, McCleary-Harmon Co., Detroit; 
A. Kahn, Blumenthal-Kahn Electric 
Co., Baltimore: A. B. Harris, Light- 
house Electric Co., Gary, Ind.; O. F. 
Wadleigh, Sanborn Electric Co., In- 
dianapolis; A. Marzell, Laube Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; A. L. Cope, 
Cope Electric Co., Alliance, Ohio; A. 
N. Walter, The Roland Electrical Co.. 


Baltimore, and others. 


In bending pipe much of course de- 
pends on whether the bend is to be ex- 
posed or concealed. If concealed there 
is not the necessity for great precision. 
On exposed conduit work where there 
are a number of parallel bends more 
time is required in order to make all 
bends as near alike as possible, partic- 
ularly where such methods as bending 
over the draw bar of a freight car, be- 
tween two trees or through a hole in a 
wall are used. 


There are, however, still a number of 
concerns who bend pipe on the job 
with whatever suitable fulcrum they 
can find such as freight cars, two trees 
close together, a hole in the wall, tele- 
phone pole and wall, etc. Where there 
are perhaps only one or two offsets to 
be made these methods are more econ- 
omical than setting up a bending ma- 
chine, which may take a lot of time, 
unless the offsets could be made at the 
shop. On the whole, however, the time 
lost in hunting for a suitable place 
where bends can be made is rather ex- 
pensive with present labor costs. 


In using these about-the-job methods 
one man can as a rule bend pipe up to 
2 inches; but for larger sizes two or 
more men are generally required. 


Where such natural fulcrums are not 
available a common practice is to wedge 
a heavy plank between the floor and 
ceiling, bore a hole through it and bend 
the conduit at that point. Sometimes 
this is set up straight and sometimes at 
an angle. 


Home Made Bender 


A number of concerns set up a simple 
bending apparatus of their own design 
on each job. Generally this takes but 
a few minutes to make—less time ac- 
cording to one concern than it takes to 
hunt up a suitable about-the-job place 
and then travel back and forth to it. 

An H-frame of heavy timbers and a 
horse, Fig. 1, are used by the Keller- 
Pike Company, Philadelphia. J. W. 
Goheen, vice president of the company, 
gives the following actual times (not 


including time to set up apparatus) for 
bending large sizes with it: 

114 in. conduit, 2 men._10 minutes 

om "- SS * ae * 

7 mh 6UUC«C SE he” * 

2% in “ 4% 15 * 

3 in. ey 6 “ _20 

3% ine “ 6% 25 “ 

4 in. . S ” «- " 


The scheme used by Huntington & 
Guerry, Greenville, S. C., is shown in 
Fig. 2. A forged eye bolt of 1-in. iron 
and a 4-in. eye, which the wireman car- 
ries in his kit, is inserted in any avail- 
able scrap of heavy timber. A block 
with a V-notch at the top serves as a 
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A=Conduit up to 2" 

6= Blocks of Wood, top one having a "V" notch. 

C= Timber, any size, 6"x 6" or larger. 

D= Forged eye bolt of I" iron. Eye about 4" 

E-Shatting for additional leverage for 
larger sizes. 


Fig. 2—Eye-Bolt Method 


fulcrum. For sizes above 2-in., heavier 
timber and blocking are used and in- 
stead of an eye bolt run through the 
timber, a heavy log chain with short 
links is wrapped around it. The log 
chain, according to J. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the company, has a gripping 
effect on the pipe which prevents it 
from turning and permits offsets to be 
crowded very close to each other and 
at any desired angle. 

Where particularly close work is re- 
quired in the larger sizes a piece of 
shafting is inserted up nearly to the 
block as shown by the dotted line. This 
gives greater leverage. 

The time to make a bend with this 
method is a matter of skill and judg- 
ment of the workman. A good man, it 
is stated, can easily make a complete 
two bend offset in 114-in. conduit in 
from 2 to 3 minutes. Where the. offset 
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is complicated, Mr. Howard states he 
lays it off full size with chalk or crayon 
on some flat surface near the bender and 
then it is seldom necessary for a skilled 
workman to make more than two trials 
at any reasonable offset. 

The most satisfactory method of 
making offsets and sweeps in heavy 
pipe. according to George L. Fiske, 
Clarke & Miller Electric Co., Boston, is 
to bolt two heavy planks, Fig. 3, in an 
upright position and about 2-feet apart 
with a 10-inch pulley (groove 3-in. 


radius) fastened about 3-ft. from the 
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Fig. 3—Two Pulley Method 

















floor on one plank and about 6-in. high- 
er on the other. The pipe is passed 
over the lower pulley and under the up- 
per one. If the leverage is insufficient 
a length of the next larger size is slip- 
ped over the end. The precision of the 
work depends upon the skill of the in- 
dividual workman. 

Offsets in 114-in. and 2-in. conduit, 
made through an opening in building 
brick work, take from 15 to 30 minutes, 
according to data furnished by George 
Weiderman, George Weiderman Elec- 
tric Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., while saddles 
take one hour. On 3-in. and 4-in. con- 
duit offsets require 114 hours and sad- 
dles 2 hours. 

The time required to bend 11, to 2- 
in. pipe by hand, using the iron girders 
of the building, according to James R. 
Strong, Tucker Electric Co., New York, 
is on the average 30 minutes for man 
and helper. This company by using 
a machine bends 214 and 3-in. pipe in 
the same time. 

L. R. Greusel, Central Electric Co., 
Battle Creek, submits the following data 





on labor using railroad car: 11-in. 
one man, 3-in. two men; time, 11/,-in. 
to 2-in., a few minutes to 2 hours, 214- 
in. up, half an hour to four or five or 
even eight hours. 

For pipe up to 2-in. L. K. Comstock 
& Co., New York, according to J. E. 
Metzger. have developed a_ bender 
which takes three hours to erect but 
which will turn out elbows in any 
length desired for between 5 and 15 
cents a piece for labor after erection. 

Iron City Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of which A. M. Cover is 
manager, has developed a light weight 
bender of the screw type which takes 
up to 6-in. Time ranges from three to 
four minutes for making 90 deg. elbows 
on 114-in. conduit to two hours for 
making 90 deg. elbows of a 38-in. ra- 
dius in 6-in. conduit. 

Five minutes for a journeyman and 
helper to make a bend in 11,-in. pipe 
with a Fountain bender; 8 minutes for 
114-in. pipe and 15 minutes for 2 in. 
are reported by J. C. Hatzel, president, 
Hatzel & Buehler, New York. For 
larger pipe this organization uses hard- 
wood forms with the following times 
for a journeyman and helper: 214-in., 
30 minutes; 3-in., 35 minutes; 314-in., 
45 minutes; 4-in., 50 minutes. 

Walter V. Pangborne, head of W. V. 
Pangborne & Co., Philadelphia, has a 
Watson-Stillman hydraulic machine 
which he sets up either in the shop or 


on some big job that is in progress, 
With this machine the pipe is bent for 
the other jobs. This company has 
found that bending pipe on each job by 
putting it under some heavy weight is 
uneconomical, requiring sometimes the 
sending of five or six additional men to 
a job. With the machine but one man 
is required to make a full bend in 4-in, 
conduit. Mr. Pangborne states that the 
machine has been a labor saver. 

Labor for making an offset. using 
some part of the building construction 
is given as follows by L. J. O'Donovan, 
president, Reis & O'Donovan, Inc., New 
York: For a journeyman, helper team, 
114-in., 1 hour; 144-in., 114 hours; 2. 
in., 2 hours; 214-in., 214 hours; 3-in., 
4 hours. 

Langdon & Hughes Electric Co. 
Utica, N. Y., uses an American ben- 
der on sizes over 2-in. The same ma- 
chine is used by Ochiltree Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, which states that a 
standard 90 degree elbow in 2-in. pipe 
takes 20 minutes for two men. 

For 1-in. to 2-in. conduit Hixon Elec- 
tric Co., Boston, Mass., using a ma- 
chine made by the same company, will 
bend with two men an average of 30 
elbows per hour. Elbows when formed 
are of the following lengths from the 
back of the ell to the end of the thread: 
l-in., 10 inches overall; 114-in, 12 
inches overall; 114-in., 15 inches over- 
all; 2-in., 20 inches overall. 














Is Standardization of Motors Being 
Carried too Far? 


“CYTANDARDIZATION has aided the 

electrical manufacturing industry 
of this country in the direction of reduc- 
tion of costs, and this reduction in costs 
has been immediately passed on to the 
buying public, with no apparent gain to 
the industry itself except as may accrue 
through increased volume and resultant 
reduction of cost. Standardization is 
having a far reaching effect which was 
not contemplated at the time of its in- 
auguration. There is an effort on the 
part of certain elements of the buying 
public to still further standardize in the 
direction of mechanical dimensions of 
electrical apparatus, thereby producing 
a still further leveling operation which 
may eventually result in the elimina- 
tion of all special qualities and char- 
acteristics. This brings us face to 
face with the question—can standardiza- 


tion be carried too far? In the mind 
of the writer the answer is unquestion- 
ably, yes. If standardization is carried 
to the extent that it stops progress in 
the art, it is certainly harmful. If it is 
carried to the extent of putting all ap- 
paratus on the same level, there would 
remain only one further element of 
standardization, and that is, standardiza- 
tion of price. I do not mean to suggest 


that this standardization would be 
through cooperation or agreement 
among manufacturers, but with the 


present excessive manufacturing capac- 
ity in this country the selling price will 
naturally come to the same level if there 
is no difference in the apparatus, or the 
smaller and less well known organiza- 
tion will perish.”—A. H. Timmerman, 
presidential address, The Electric Pow- 
er Club, Hot Springs, Va., May 25, 1925. 
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Sell the Customer What He Wants: 
Light, Not Fixtures 


By ARTHUR H. FORD 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, State University of lowa 


HE window of a realtor in a Florida 

city contains a card bearing the 
inscription “We sell you the dirt. God 
gives you the sunshine.” While the 
light of the sun and the moon are the 
sift of God, the human race is not con- 
tent with only such light as it has as a 
gift; but extends its hours of work and 
recreation by creating artificial light. 
The light of primitive man was fur- 
nished by the bonfire which served to 
warm his cave and keep the wild beasts 
at bay. The liking of man for this kind 
of a light is so ingrained into his being 
that we still provide for the building of 
bonfires in our homes by the construc- 
tion of fireplaces; even though we are 
kept warm by the heat from radiators 
filled with steam. The fireplace has 
little utility as a source of heat; so it 
must be considered as adding to the 
cheerfulness of the room by the light 
which it gives. 

Until the advent of the electric lamp, 
all our artificial light came from some 
form of flame. The following light 
sources may well be noted in passing: 
the pine knot; the oil lamp of the an- 
cients, which consisted of an oil recep- 
tacle provided with a wick for feeding 





What a little thinking on the lighting problem will do. 


the oil to the flame; the candle of our 
immediate forefathers; the kerosene 
lamp of our youth, which had a way of 
going out, from lack of oil, when we 
called on our best girl; the gas jet of 
the larger cities, with its later modifica- 
tion to the mantle burner. All of these 
devices required labor for their con- 
struction and maintenance, and for fur- 
nishing the supplies that they consume. 
The devices were sold as light giving 
devices, but they were purchased for 
the sake of the light which they gave. 
One party to the transaction was buying 
light and the other was selling devices 
as such, with the result that there was 
complaint from the buyer that he was 
not getting what he paid for. 


Consider the Plumber 

The electragist who sells wire, con- 
duit and switches to his customer rather 
than light is not living up to the pos- 
sibilities of his vocation. The writer 
often hears electragists bemoan the fact 
that their ways are not the ways of the 
plumbers; rather let them be+thankful 
that they have not adopted the business 
methods of the plumbers, which have 
made them a reproach among those who 
have buildings constructed. 


Having mentioned the plumber it may 
be well to consider what the plumber 
sells to the householder. Does he sell 
pipe and plumbing fixtures only? Oh 
no. He sells certain necessary utilities; 
a sink for the kitchen and a closet, a 
bath tub and a lavatory for the bath- 
room. If he is enterprising he sells con- 
veniences in addition to the above 
necessities. These conveniences are 
lavatories for the bedrooms and a water 
softener or a pump to pump soft water 
from the cistern. These are sold on the 
basis of their utility and not as plumb- 
ing fixtures and pipe. 

Where does the householder go to buy 
an automatic electric pump? Does he 
go to your place of business or that of 
the plumber. He probably goes to the 
plumber, who employs you to connect 
it up to the electric supply of the house, 
while he pockets the profits of the sale. 
Should the outfit be divided at the motor 
coupling and the cost of the two parts 
of the appliance and its connections be 
determined, the cost of the electrical 
part would be found to be the greater. 
The plumber sells the device because he 
has learned to sell service, which art the 
electragist has still to learn. The elec- 





the contractor who put in that job? 
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tragist has no competition when he sells 
light; for everyone now concedes that 
there is no light source equal to the 
electric lamp, either from the standpoint 
of convenience or efficiency. 


The supplying of artificial light hav- 
ing been conceded to the electric power 
service company and the electragist, be- 
cause they can supply the service at the 
lowest cost, quality considered, the ques- 
tion arises: Why make an effort to sell 
more service than the customer de- 
mands? The answer is that there is com- 
petition within the industry and the 
trade and the profits go to the person 
who sells what the customer wants and 
gives the best service. 

The established electragist is no bet- 
ter than the “curbstoner” if all he sells 
is wire and electric fittings. When the 
factory manager comes to you and says 
he wants his factory equipped with 
electric lights, do you make a study of 
his factory and determine the character 
of the work done so as to be able to 
calculate the amount of light needed; 
or do you merely distribute the outlets 
uniformly over the ceiling and supply 
lamps consuming a watt or so per square 
foot of floor space When you buy a 
horse you do not buy it on the basis 
of the quantity of feed which it con- 
sumes; neither do you buy an automo- 
bile on the basis of the amount of gaso- 
line which it uses. 


Measure the Light 


If you are wise you will go to the 
factory with a foot-candle meter in 
your hand and will measure the day- 
light illumination at the different work- 
ing places and compare this with the 
illumination that has been found to be 
necessary for efficient work. By doing 
this you can frequently get a chance to 
practically reconstruct the lighting sys- 
tem, when you were called in to make 
only a slight addition. In order for you 
to do this it will be necessary for you 
to know that the output of a factory 
can frequently be increased by as 
much as 20 percent by an additional 
cost for light of only 2 percent of 
the payroll. Measurements of illumina- 
tion were formerly of the nature of re- 
fined laboratory experiments; but are 
riow easily made by the use of a port- 
able meter weighing only four pounds 
and’ costing $25.00. Though much. of 
the information needed for the planning 
of an illumination system is published 
by the electric lamp companies and may 
be had for the asking, many electragists 


regard this as “high brow stuff” which 
is of no use in their business. 


Most of the new business at present 
is from the builders of dwellings, which 
can hardly be considered as factories, 
except as to the kitchens. Many power 
companies have found that kitchen 
lighting units can be sold to a consider- 
able percentage of their customers, on 
the basis of the improved lighting. They 
have hired electragists to hang the units 
and have pocketed the profits on the 
sale, as well as those on the increased 
energy supplied. The electragist prob- 
ably had similar or identical kitchen 
units in stock; but was trying to sell 
them as lighting fixtures instead of 
demonstrating the illumination pro- 
duced when they were hung in his cus- 
tomers’ kitchens. 


When selling electric equipment for 
the rest of the house, light must be sold 
both on account of its utility and its 
decorative features. Coming back to the 
illustration of the bonfire of the cave- 
man, the light source is the center of 
attraction. This requirement demands 
local lighting, as contrasted with the 
general lighting of a shop or office. The 
lighting unit should be portable, so that 
its location can be made to conform to 
the arrangement of the furniture which 
happens to suit the housewife at the 
time. This requirement of portability 
gives rise to the misnomer of a portable 
electric fixture; hence the adoption of 
the term luminaire, by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, as a designation 
for any lamp support with its shades 
and reflectors. The larger number of 
portable luminaires used, the greater 
demand for convenience outlets and the 
more business for you in wiring a new 
house or extending the wiring of an old 
one. 


Selling the Women 


The women of the country are al- 
ready sold on the use of portable 
luminaires and should be easily sold on 
the idea of the convenience outlet. No 
one likes to have the appearance of a 
room marred by a loose drop-cord ex- 
tending from the central luminaire to 
the picture mould and down to a port- 
able luminaire. This chance for in- 
creased business has been overlooked 
by most electragists. 

While local lighting usually gives the 
best effort in the home, there are times 
and places for the use of general light- 
ing. Every room should therefore be 





equipped with either bracket or ceiling 
luminaires. These should be of artistic 
design as well as efficient distributors of 
light, and should harmonize with the 
furniture. Fashions in furniture change; 
which statement applies to the lumin. 
aires as well as the rest of the furniture 
in a room. The requirement that the 
luminaire shall be efficient as a lighting 
device necessitates the use of shades, 
even with frosted bulbs. Many lumin- 
aires are designed for decorative pur. 
poses only and will make dissatisfied 
customers if they are sold for use in 
places to which they are not adapted. 
Customers must be guided in their 
choice of luminaires, for few know any- 
thing about the principles of illumina- 
tion. 


To sum up the matter in a few words; 
the customer wishes illumination and 
therefore the electragist should sell 
luminaires and wiring appliances in 
terms of illumination rather than in 
terms of their structural excellence or 
the price. 





Fire Prevention 


The following letter was recently sent 
out by the Kansas City Electric Club, in 
the interests of fire prevention, to over 
300 architects, builders, general con- 


tractors, construction companies and 
realtors. 





‘Fue Mansas Orv Brecracc Que 


Momence Crve ito. tay 30, 1998 


SPECIAL LETTE" TO aRCEITE=TS, 
SUTLOMRS, CONTRACTORS ASD RRALTORS, 


Pe prevention is receiving considerable oe ussion and publicity these 
days wn rs ie @ subject of vitel isterest to everyon corned eith dulldiags 
end Domes 


‘The electrical tcdustry is teenly taterested in thie antter, because nee 
— Physical aod fire hesards that are set up im electrical installations 
7 poor or careless workmanship, the use of teferior eaterial, or tos 
nM violation of the regulations provided for public safety. Proper 

re cot « basard at ally they are an asset 





Statistics show that the ratic of electrical gett losses ve we —€ ‘ 
total fire losses steadily increased from 1915 to 1918, reecbi tn 

latter pear; however, since that time, the ratio has steadily noe po 
ing St slightly over 2f. Sartime activity ens the cause of the incrense and it 
Indicates exactly what eould occur were it not for « strict esforcessat of rigit 





tial increase, during the ease period, in the use of electricity and electricel 
Qppliaoces and equipmen:. 


Tet we find right here in Kaceas “ity some interests who apparently pet 
20) 





| 
lor workmanship and saterials. 


Or give permission to use, tn’ fon 


it why approach the rags me oiger R. duty sowething to be Ricted adou 
Like a0 wi pon th poodle? There ts ~ ® responsibility to @ pudlic that 
ie largely ignorcat of these anies end prow right Bind of fires etl! realise tt 
aad act accordingly. 


One human life is worth gore than « few paltry dollars; #0 we bespeat 
7OUF Co-operation aed support in helping to beep electrical fire loeses and per- 
sonal injuries on the downward trend by the use of good and reliable workeansnip, 
<ul eateveate And approved overloed and safety devices. Mey ee count upon you 


@. 8. Peston, Secretary-lasager. 








It is No. 11 of a series and is the first 
in several months to deviate from 
“better home lighting” the subject of 
the others. 

The letter is self explanatory and re 
sulted in considerable publicity for the 


club. 
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Low Voltage Problems 


BY C. H. MOULTON 


Manager, Signal Systems Division, Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., Meriden, Conn. 


OW voltage work—the occupation 
from which electrical contracting 
sprung-—offers large opportunities to 
the contractor who will take the trouble 
to keep informed. Generally speaking 
the low tension work is let on a separate 
electrical contract. 

The impeding conditions which in the 
past have discouraged more than one 
contractor can be overcome. They are: 

1. General inattention given to the 

subject in technical books, educa- 
tional courses and the technical 
press. 

2. Low price competition. 

3. Incomplete specifications. 

4, Guarantee clauses. 

The electrical contractor may not be 
able to find what he is looking for in 
technical books but he can secure from 
the manufacturers all the technical data 
that he will require. From publications 
like THE ELectRaGIsT he can secure 
data on proper methods of installation 
and labor cost data. 

Price competition can be met with 
salesmanship, quality equipment and 
service. Low tension equipment is in- 
stalled for reasons that make its con- 
tinuous operation paramount. Imagine 
a fire alarm system breaking down or 
becoming inoperative at the time of a 
fire. Think of the pain and suffering 
that would be caused and perhaps loss 
of life, if a hospital signaling system 
were to cease functioning in whole or 
a part, particularly the latter because 
it might not be noticed for sometime. 


In low tension installation therefore, 
the electrical contractor has the oppor- 
tunity to sell quality materials and 
workmanship in the face of lower 
prices, but he must be informed. 

Specifications should be a protection 
to the installer as well as to the owner, 
yet how often do we see one reading 
somewhat as follows: 

“There shall be a telephone system 
installed, connecting the various rooms, 
with batteries for proper operation— 
Wiring to be of sufficient size.” 

How vague this is. If followed, it 
simply means that the lowest priced 
product goes into this building to the 


disappointment of the owner and the 
final dissatisfaction of the architect. 

The architect as a rule insists that 
the products which go into a structure 
shall measure up to certain standards. 
Where, as in the case just quoted, he 
does not, it is due largely to insufficient 
information and not to any desire to 
skimp the job. As a rule it will be 
found the architect or engineer will wel- 
come suggestions. 

In fairness to all contractors bidding, 
specifications should be complete when 
proposals are submitted. If, however, 
they are incomplete the contractor could 
assist in bettering conditions, by having 
an elaboration of the specification ac- 
company his bid to make it more com- 
plete. This would go a long way toward 
competing successfully with the “price” 


bid. 


More serious thought is likely to be 
given the selection of apparatus and 
more attention to the details of installa- 
tion by the use of the clause “The 
svstem shall test free and clear from 
grounds and be maintained without 
additional cost for a period of one year 
from date of acceptance.” 

Such a clause is not unfair because 
the system should measure up to that 
requirement. How often, however, have 
contractors seen their profits go a skit- 
ting in the cost of maintenance because 
the system, though installed in accord- 
ance with specifications, was inadequate 
to meet the requirements of the cus- 
tomer. 

A “penny wise pound foolish” policy 
of purchasing does not work out satis- 
factory and particularly so in low volt- 
age installation. 
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ie “All-Metal Standard” exhibit was 
shown by the Glendale members 
of the California Electragists at the 
local Merchants’ Exposition held from 
June 19 to 30, as preliminary to an 
effort to make the city “All Metal.” 
A petition to the City Council will 
be presented at an early date, asking 
for change in present ordinance to call 


Glendale Campaig 


ns for **All Metal’’ 





for “All Metal’ installation in all parts 
of the city of Glendale. 

The principal feature of exhibit in ad- 
dition to showcards with short snappy 
sayings was the display showing defec- 
tive materials and parts from buildings 
in which they had caused fires. 

Literature explaining the benefits of 
““All Metal” was passed out. 
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Another Crop 


In a recent news letter, the National Fire Protection 
Association requests members to urge newspaper men to 
feature causes specially in writing reports of fires. The 
letter states that where this has been tried out, definite 
educational values have resulted. 

This is a good idea. It will probably result in a 
larger crop of “electrical fires.” But if it results in mak- 
ing the public more respectful of electrical installations, 
the means is worthy of the end. 

The public must be taught that electricity is not fool- 
proof. When installed properly, it is safe as safe can be. 
When installed by amateurs and other unauthorized and 
incompetent people it is decidedly dangerous. 





Cheap Is That Cheaply Does 


We know an electrical contractor who did a five hun- 
dred thousand dollar volume and made $20.000. We 
know another electrical contractor who did a little over 
two hundred thousand in the same time and made 
$30,000. 

The first man sold his work on the basis that the pub- 
lic wanted the lowest price. The second man sold his 
work on the basis that the public wanted maximum service. 

The first man worked day and night to keep track of 
the great volume of business. The second man found time 
to play. 

It’s just the same whether one is selling wiring or ap- 
pliances. A big volume gained at the expense of reason- 
able profit earns less reward and takes more labor than a 
quality product at a reasonable margin. 

A cheap eighty-nine cent curling iron may have a 
twenty-five cent margin, while a four-dollar iron will have 
a margin of $1.20 to $1.40. How many eighty-nine cent 
irons must one sell to equal the profit on one four dollar 
iron? How much more sales time must be spent? Com- 
plaints answered? Stock space taken for which rent is 
paid? ete. 

It takes a good man, a fast man and a busy man to 
earn a net profit on a cheap line. 

It takes a clever contractor to earn a net profit on 
low priced work. 

Cheap is that cheaply does. 





Watch Out For This One 


An organization representing a national manufacturer 
has sewed up a number of electrical contractor-dealers in a 
proposition the full significance of which was not under- 
stood until it was too late. For obvious reasons it is not 
possible to give names but the following facts are pre- 
sented to those of our readers who might be approached 
in this manner: 


The dealer is given the exclusive representation ia 
that locality for one year and he signs a contract. He 
orders what is apparently a standard shipment costing him 
around $700 which he agrees to pay for in 60 to 90 days. 
In one case, at least, trade acceptances were taken and 
discounted with a finance corporation. 

In making this agency arrangement the distributor 
makes certain agreements for taking back unsold mer- 
chandise which in each case that has come to our attention 
has been misunderstood. One such contract stated: 

“Company agrees. by special effort, to sell or cause to 
sell, goods listed above within 60 days from arrival of 
shipment, or will take back at price shown hereon and in 
accordance with the period of this Agency Agreement, any 
such goods remaining unsold.” 

In each case the company does send a demonstrator 
but in the cases that have come to our attention no goods 
were sold. Then when the dealer tries to return the goods 
he finds the distributor taking refuge in the terms of the 
contract and will not accept any returns until the agency 
agreement has expired at the end of one year. 

No cases have come to our attention where a year has 
elapsed and the dealer has returned the goods. 

There are a number of reputable electrical distributors 
who actually do place a stock of merchandise in a dealer's 
store and then send a special crew into the town and sell it 
for the dealer. The theory that the distributor operates on 
is that the dealer is well known and has good will and this 
is of advantage to a product little known. 

In the case in hand, however. the dealer is led to be- 
lieve that the distributor will either sell the goods with 
special salesmen in 60 days or else take back those unsold. 

There is nothing apparently illegal about the trar- 
saction in any way because the distributor appears to be 
abiding by the printed contract. 
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So many dealers, however, have gone into this only to 
wake up to its true significance when it was too late that 
a word of caution is here given not to sign contracts for 
such agencies unless everything printed on the contract 
is absolutely clear and also unless you have first checked 
up the credit responsibility of the company offering the 
contract. 

Those who have these contracts are now wondering if 
the distributor will be financially able to reimburse the 
dealers for the merchandise at the end of the contract year. 





Are We So Bad Off After All 


“This is a rotten business, electrical contracting and 
dealing. You can’t make any money in it. Now if we were 
only in the hardware business, etc., etc.” to quote from 
hundreds of electrical contractor-dealers. 


A few days ago we received an analysis of the margin, 
expense and profit of the hardware store as made by the 
National Retail Hardware Association from the 1924 re- 
ports of 1,267 stores in 43 states. The figures are very 
illuminating. 

Out of every dollar taken in 1924 by hardware stores 
75.15 cents went to pay for merchandise, 21.88 cents went 
to expense (overhead), 2.53 cents for interest on invest- 
ment, and 0.44 cent went into the bank as net profit. 

Isn’t it a wonderful business that brings a net profit 
of less than one-half of one percent? 


If the average electrical contractor-dealer does, say, 
$25,000 worth of business a year, to do as well as the 
average hardware store he would have a net profit of one 
hundred and twenty dollars. 


The average hardware store volume last year was 
$61.000 and the average net profit was less than $300. A 
volume of $61,000 is considered good in the electrical con- 
tvactor-dealer business. Would a $61,000 man be satisfied 
in our field with less than $300 net profits? 


The business of electrical contracting and dealing is 
not a poor one so far as businesses go. There are many 
who find that they cannot conduct a retail business at a 
profit because of inadequate margins. There are some who 
cannot make a profit because they do not know how to 
manage their business in such a way as to meet competi- 
tion. There are some who do not know how to work for 
themselves. 


It is true that there are many small one-man businesses 
coming into the field to increase competition. Every busi- 
ness has the same thing to contend with. In fact it is the 
small business that later grows into a large business. 

Most of the very small ones die off, as is natural in all 
business, but those that have taken root thrive and when 
compared with other lines of business will be found to be 
doing very well considering the volume of business. 

This business of electrical contracting and dealing is 
one to be proud of—it has great possibilities for profit. 


Legislation Co-Operation 


Why should it be so difficult at times for the electrical 
industry to secure the passage of suitable state and local 
laws regulating the ‘installation of electrical wiring? Gen- 
erally speaking the proposed ordinances are fair and rep- 
resent good practice. 

As near as we can figure there are two reasons for such 
trouble. The first is that the industry in many cases is not 
entirely back of the proposed legislation, and the second 
reason is the seeming desire of the electrical industry to 
go it alone. 

The electrical industry is not the only interest affected 
by wiring regulation. If anything it is least affected of all. 

Ordinances and state legislation are for the purpose 
of protecting the property and lives of the public. There- 
fore bodies of large public importance like the chamber of 
commerce, rotary club, civic improvement bodies and sim- 
ilar organizations interested in the economic and safety 
standards of the community are vitally affected. Their 
support is not difficult to win provided the situation is 
clearly explained. 

With their support back of a bill the movement loses 
the selfish aspect it might otherwise have and much of the 
resistance to it will end. 

It’s always harder to play it alone. 





Letting the Tail Wag the Dog 


“Our companies exist to sell something to the public. 
We don’t exist to sell irons and percolators and washing 
machines. That is merely an incident in our business. | 
sometimes think it might be better if no utility company 
dealt in merchandise of this character, for having to handle 
and sell appliances is very likely to give a wrong slant to 
our vision—-very likely to divert our attention from the 
business itself. We exist to sell electrical service—to make 
electricity and deliver it to the point of use by the cus- 
tomer.”—M. S. Sloan, Chairman Public Relations Section, 
N. E. L. A. 

This is the point of view of a broad-minded central 
station executive who is looking ahead. The general central 
station appliance merchandising policy, however, is one 
of the seven wonders—so hard to understand. But 10 per- 
cent or less of the gross revenue comes from these appliance 
departments which for the most part are conducted at a 
loss. Except for some of the heating devices and refrigera- 
tors electrical appliances are not load builders. 

Ten thousand washing machines might involve a mil- 
lion and a half dollars if they could all be sold in a short 
space of time. The customary utility practice seems to be 
time payments over a long period without extra financing 
cost. These 10,000 machines wouldn’t add much more than 
1000 kilowatt hours per week, if that, to the system which 
at 8 cents a Kw-Hr equals the large sum of $80 a week. 

If the utilities were to wake up to the true significance 
of their appliance merchandising business it might easily 
be that the situation would assume a complexion much more 
favorable to the contractor-dealer, 
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STATE AND CITY LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 


| STATE AND CITY 


LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 





ALABAMA 
Birmingham (C) ........ J. R.Wilcox 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno (C) ...-+00- Clyde L. Smith 
Long Beach (L) .. V. Ringle 






Los Angeles (C) Helen I. Mikesell 





Oakiand (C) Laurence R. Chilcote 
Sacramento -..........-.. L. W. Sherman 
San Francisco (C) ...... E. E. Browne 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs (C)... Matt Whitney 
Desert CE) xccccscccscese Edwin A. Scott 
Pee GED cecesscscocces E. F. Stone 
CONNECTICUT 
Bartiord CO) cccccesccece A. A. Angello 
Waterbury (C) ......... D. B. Neth 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington (L) ........ R. W. McChesney 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville (C) ........ W. H. Secrist 
Miami (C) eeeeesereecees E. A. Robirson 
GEORGIA 
Diletta TED osccsscscrscs . W. Barr 
Savannah (L) .......+0-- Sylvan M. Byck 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Electrical Contractors’ 
Association .......ss00. 7 . Ni 
Master Elec. Contrac- 5. ©. Cities 
tors’ Association ..... F. J. Boyle 
Decatur (C) ..........00- Earl Weattherford 
Peoria (C) ....cccccsccee L. B. Van Nuys 
Rockford err Donald Johnson 
Springfield (C) ......... A. D. Birnbaum 
P on 
Me Ghd cacsccnenesentes : 
Indianapolis (C) ........ - My } aoe 
Terre Haute (C) ........ C. N. Chess 
IOWA 


Davenport (C) Louis ." Cosy 











Fort Dodge (C) - 5. A. Pou 
Sioux City (C) °-| E. A. Arzt 
ae. eee R. A. Cole 
KANSAS 
ae | G. R. Pizarro 
WENN. GED scscvcsccecs P. W. Agrelius 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington (C) --- ° J. H. Brock 
Louisville (C) . c. L. W. Daubert 
Paducah (L) ... K. H. Knapp 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans (C) ....... I. G. Marks 
Shreveport R. L. Norton 
_MARYLAND | 
Baltimore (C) serseeeeeee| George S. Robertson 
ae 
> er _W. P 
Malden Pere. beer. > eee 
ett an elrose) (C)..| H. J. Walton 
Springfield (C) ......... i J, Tullock 
Worcester (L) .......+0.| John W. Coghlin 
Derroi MICHIGAN 
a, N. J. Biddl 
Grand Rapids (C). T. J. Haven 
Saginaw (C) ecccccccccecs E. tT Eastman 
MINNESOTA 
| See Morris Braden 
Minneaoplis (C) ........ W. I. Gray 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City (C) ........ A. S. Morgan 
t. Louis s 
Electragists’ Ass’n (C)| 
Electric Employers’ W. FP. Gersner 
Association (C) ....... G. L. Gamp 
. NEBRASKA | 
Lincoln (L) .........---..| George Ludden 
Omaha (L) Cabihnseadces| Israel Lovett 





2017 First Avenue 


1162 Broadway 
So. Cal. Edison Co. 
1009% S. Hill St. 

Hobart & Webster Sts. 

910 Ninth Street 

522 Call Building 


208 N. Tejon St. 
615 Fifteenth Street 


So. Colorado Power Co. | 


473 Park Street 
107 West Main Street 


Munsey Building 


clo Bay-Secrist Elec, Co. 
118 N. W. First Ave. 


75 Marietta Street 
Byck Electric Co. 


160 No. LaSalle St. 


175 W. Washington St. 
114 East William St. 
238 So. Jefferson St. 
106 North Second St... 
916 West Cook St. 


570 W. Washington St. 
704 No. Alabama St. 
523 Ohio Street 


510 Brady Street 
21 South 12th Street 
211 Fifth Street 
Cole Bros. Elec. Co. 


146 So. Santa Fe St. 
Wichita 


235 East Main St. 
921 South Third St. 
c-o Paducah Electric Co. 


406 Mar. Bk. Bldg. 
620 Marshal Street 


417 Park Bank Bldg. 


14 West Street 


c-o Malden Electric Co. 
11-12 Court House Place 
259 Main Street 


478 Penobscot Building 
1118 Wealthy St., S.E 
209 Brewers Arcade 


c-o Minn. Power & 
Light Co. 
209 Globe Building 


4 E. Forty-third St. 
120 No. Second St. 
Wainwright Bldg. 


1329 N Street 
c-o City Hall 


(C) designates exclusively Contractor-Dealer organization. 


(L) designates an Electrical League. 
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NEW JERSEY 

|| Long Branch (C) 

|| (Asbury Park and 
Red Bank) 

Newark (C) 

ce UL ee 

Philipsburg (See Lehigh 
Valley, Pa.) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn (C) 
ee eer 
Nassau-Suffolk (C) 


New York City 
Section No. 1 (C) 
Independent (C) 
Metropolitan (C) .....-. 

Cente Gy sscccedasesse 

Rochester (C) 

Schenectady (C) 

Syracuse (C) 

pS] - ror 

Yonkers (C) 


OHIO 
Akron (C) 
ar 
Columbus (L) 
Cleveland (C) 


Dayton (C) 
DE GED scesnecsaccucs 
Massilon (C) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

(see Lehigh Valley) .. 
Bethlehem 

(See Lehigh Valley) . 
Catasaqua 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Chester (C) 
Du Bois (C) 
Easton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
East Stroudsburg 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Emans 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Hellertown 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Lehigh Valley (C) 


Northampton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Palmerton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Philadelphia (C) 
Pittsburgh (C) 
| Slatington 
} (See Lehigh Valley) .. 
'| Wilkes-Barre (L) ....... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston (L) 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga (L) 
|| Knoxville (L) 
|| Memphis (L) 
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TEXAS 
Beaumont (C) 
|| Dallas (C) 
Houston (C) 
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UTAH 
Salt Lake City (C)...... 


VIRGINIA 
| Lynchburg (C) 


| Norfolk (L) 


] WASHINGTON 
|| Seattle (L) 


] WISCONSIN 
| Green Bay (C) 
| PEOMEOOR. GE) ccccccccccess 


|| Milwaukee (C) 


| CANADA 
|} Montreal (C) 
|| Vancouver (C) 
|| Winnipeg (C) 
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Austin Hurle 
John Caffrey, Jr. 
R. Marshall 


H. F. Walcott 
Henry M. Lund 
Henry T. Hobby 


M. J. Levy 
Albert A. A, Tuna 
George W. Neil 
B. B. Se. —_ 
Theo. T. Benz 
Richard Spengler 
Fred P. Edinger 
W. C. Ballida 
Louis Mayer 


E. C. Rishel 
H. A. Hastings 
Ernest A. Sims 

Frank T Manahan 


Clarence Carey 
O. H. Cornwell 
F. D. Mossop 


W. H. McMillan 
C. E. Blakeslee 


A. W. Hill 


M. G. Sellers 
Fred Rebele 


Ambrose Saricks 
J. P. Connolly 


P. W. Curtis 
Jerry G. Pason 

. J. Brennan 
J. T. S. Lannon 


J. A. Solleder 
P. B. Seastrunk 
J. W. Read 


C. Lamont Felt 


J. L. Fennell 
K. D. Briggs 


P. L. Hoadley 


V. E. Grebel 
Otto Harloff 
R. H. Grobe 


George C. L. Brassart 
James Hart 
Sydney F. Ricketts 





Campbell Ave., Long 
Branch : 
435 Orange Street 
479 Market Street 


58 Third Avenue 
309 Main Street 

55 Front Street, Rock- 
ville Centre, L. L 


70 East 45th Street 
127 East 34th Street 
96 Beekman St. 
433 Chestnut Street 
278 State Street 
421 McClellan Street 
802 East Water St. 
228 Genesee Street 
485 South Broadway 


540 East Avenue 
301 New Vickery Bldg. 
37 East Main Street 
c-o Elec. Cont. Assn., 

Statler Hotel 
1107 South Brown St. 
147 South Main St. 
c-o Mesco Electric Co. 


12 West Third Street 
12 E. Long Avenue 


Main and Market Sts., 
Bethlehem 


1202 Locust Street 
1404 Commonwealth Bld. 


25 No. Main Street 
141 Meeting Street 


725 Walnut Street 
303 West Church St. 
12-16 So. Second St. 
c-o Electric Equip. Co. 


Houston & Bolivar Sts. 
2032 Commerce St. 
715 Capitol Avenue 


18 West Second St. 


c-o Fennell & App 
227 Arcade Bldg. 


Seaboard Building 


531 S. Broadway 
602 State Street 
156 Fifth Street 


674 Girouard Ave. 
323 B. C. Electric Bldg. 
76 Lombard Street 
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Illinois Passes Enabling Act 
With Many Interesting Provisions 


N act enabling Illinois municipali- 

ties to regulate the installation of 
electric wiring has been passed by the 
State Legislature and was signed by 
the governor on June 30. 

Illinois cities have been operating 
without wiring ordinance protection 
since the Supreme Court decision last 
October which held that the City and 
Village Act did not cover licensing of 
master electricians or the collection of 
fees for inspection. 

Inasmuch as the Supreme Court at 
that time laid particular stress on spe- 
cific wording saying that “Statutes 
which grant powers to Municipal Cor- 
porations are strictly construed,” it 
might be interesting to mention certain 
provisions of the newly passed enabling 
act. 

The act excludes from its provision, 
radio receiving apparatus and equip- 
ment installed by public utilities. Pro- 
vision is made for an electrical inspec- 
tion department of five members in each 
place, consisting of the commissioner 
or electrical inspector, a contractor, a 
journeyman and a representative each 
from the underwriters and the electric 
light company. 

This commission may prescribe fees 
and standards which must be ratified 
by the municipal council with the fol- 
lowing provision: “In any municipality 
which has established an electrical de- 
partment the standards for installation 
and alteration of electrical equipment, 
except as any local commission may 
otherwise determine, shall be those 
established from time to time by the 
National Electrical Code.” 

Contractors are required to be regis- 
tered and to pay a fee therefor of not 
more than $50, an electrical contractor 
being “any person, firm or corporation 
engaged in the business of installing or 
altering by contract electrical equip- 
ment, etc.”” with the express provision 
for experience and knowledge by a 
member of the firm stating that it does 
not include “electricians employed by 
such contractor to do or to supervise the 
work.” 





However, the phrase “by contract” 
does not apply to or include electrical 
equipment installed or altered by a per- 
son who bears the relation of employee 
to the person for whom the work is done. 

The concluding section of the act is 
most interesting: 

“The provisions of this Act shall 
have no application to any electrical 
work done or to be done in a home or 
building where such work is done or to 
be done by the owner himself or by 
some person of his family or who is 
in the general employ of said owner.” 





New Code To Be Ready This 


Month 

Material for the 1925 National Elec- 
trical Code has been in the printer’s 
hands for some weeks and is expected 
to be off the press during the month. 
Distribution will be made as soon as 
copies are available and it is hoped to 
have copies in the hands of all interested 
prior to September 1. 





Southern California Electra- 
gists Take Up Merchandis- 
ing Problems 

Approximately two hundred people 
attended the first quarterly meeting of 
the California Electragists, Southern 
Division. Problems relating to mer- 
chandising, contracting and the details 
of handling the Red Seal Campaign ab- 
sorbed most of the serious part of the 
program after which the entertainment 
committee took charge quite success- 
fully. 

After statements of the merchandising 
situation from several different angles 
by O. N. Robertson, Robertson Electric 
Company, Santa Ana; A. M. Fitch, Har- 
rison-Fitch Electric Company, Pomona; 
D. D. McFarlane, Newberry Electric 
Company, Los Angeles; H. B. Harris, 
Listenwalter & Gough, Los Angeles and 
H. E. Holloway, San Diego Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company, a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to make a 
study of the problem, the appointments 





were: C. A. Rowley, The McNally Com. 
pany, Pasadena, chairman; Carl Heil- 
bron, Southern Electric Company, San 
Diego; J. J. Farley, J. J. Farley Electric 
Company, Fullerton and Messrs. Mac. 
Farlane and Fitch previously men- 
tioned. 

O. N. Robertson was elected chairman 
of the merchandising section for the 
next year. 

Members of other branches of the in- 
dustry present congratulated the dele. 
gates on the formation of the California 
Electragists and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a resolution com- 
mending H. H. Walker, H. H. Walker 
Electric Company, Los Angeles and 
Clyde Chamblin, California Electrical 
Construction Company, San Francisco, 
for their unselfish service in the interest 
of the state organization. 

The southern division was asked to 
nominate a president of the state asso- 
ciation and Mr. Walker was unanimous- 
ly selected. 





Uniform Ordinance Well Re- 
ceived by Electrical Industry 


Response to the distribution of the 
first copies of the Uniform Electrical 
Ordinance have been more than gratify- 
ing to the law committee of The Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Council which 
drew up the ordinance and is sponsor- 
ing its general adoption. 

To date around six thousand copies 
have been distributed to electrical 
leagues, members of the Association of 
Electragists, jobbers and others and 
copies are now going out to the central 
stations and holding companies and 
members of the several inspection de- 
partments as rapidly as lists are com- 
piled. 

From all parts of the country the 
committee has received letters stating 
that the Model Ordinance filled a need 
that has long existed. In many places 
it will encourage those interested in 
modern methods to offer it as a sub- 
stitute for existing worn out ordinances. 

In twenty-five cities from which the 
committee has reports a new ordinance 
is in the process of being drawn up with 
the cooperation of the entire local elec- 
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trical industry. At the present time in 
most places such work is kept in sus- 
pense intil the fall. In a couple of 
months the committee expects to find a 
much !arger number of cities busily 
engaged in framing new ordinances. 





Electrical Leagues Conference 
Pianned for September 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment reports that the organization of 
the next conference of electrical leagues 
and clubs—Camp Co-operation V—to 
be held at Association Island, Hender- 
son Harbor, N. Y., September 8 to 12, 
inclusive, is going ahead rapidly and 
from present indications will be an 
especially constructive meeting. 

Among the subjects that will be in- 
cluded in the business program are the 
following: What leagues are doing; 
Planning the business program and 
financing a league; Managing league 
activities, etc. One of the league ses- 
sions will be devoted to woman’s work 
in the electrical industry. 

The conference itself will close with 
a banquet at which there will be several 
speakers of .national prominence. 





Brooklyn Contractors Hold 
Annual Outing 


The annual outing of the Electrical 
Contractors of Brooklyn and Queens, 
N. Y., was held at Long Beach on July 
22. This outing has virtually become 
an annual affair for the entire electrical 
industry of Brooklyn and Queens. The 
program included luncheon and dinner, 
sports, dancing and talks by prominent 
people. This year the occasion was un- 
fortunately marred by very severe rains. 


Denver League Elects Officers 


The Electrical Co-operative League of 
Denver recently elected A. C. Cornell, 
manager of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and one of the organizers of the 
league, as chairman. E. A. Scott of 
Scott Bros. Electric Co., and Dean D. 
Clark, of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, were reelected 
secretary and treasurer respectiv ely. The 
elections were declared unanimous fol- 
lowing the report of the special nomin- 
ating committee headed by John Cooper. 

The contractors held individual meet- 
ings to designate their representatives 
on the board and the following were the 


selections: W. A. J. Guscott, E. C. Head- 


rick, W. R. Kaffer, E. A. Scott and D. 
D. Sturgeon. 

The first report on the subscription 
campaign for the new fiscal year was 
read and showed that 72 percent of the 
budget had been pledged up to July 6 
S. W. Bishop, executive manager of the 
club advised that Tuesday, August 11, 
was the date selected on which to hold 
the annual picnic. 





New Edition of Standard 


Documents 

The fourth edition of the Standard 
Documents of the American Institute of 
Architects is now available at the office 
of the institute in Washington. The 
changes from the third edition are 
slight, the most important being in the 
Agreement. 

A clause has been added relating to 
adjustment of agreed unit prices. A 
new article covers progress payments, 
formerly a part of Article 3, and also 
includes payment for material stored on 
the site. Final inspection and accept- 
ance and the final payment, only partly 
covered the previous edition, are cov- 
ered in the new edition in some detail. 

There are a number of minor changes 
in the General Conditions. There ap- 
pears to be no changes in the Accept- 
ance of Subcontractor’s Proposal or the 
Contract. 


A. E. I. Vacations 
The headquarters office of the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, 15 West 37th 
Street, New York City, will be closed 
as usual for two weeks on account of 
vacations, beginning August 16. All 


matters which are planned to be taken 


up with any members of the staff dur- 
ing that period must be handled either 
before August 16 or after September 1. 

Since it has been found that this 
plan causes less disturbance in the 
work of the association than that of hav- 
ing one or several persons away from 
their work for two weeks at a time all 
through the summer, it has been de- 
cided to continue it in effect. 





Louisville Electragist Has 


Severe Fire 

The entire stock of the Theobald- 
Jansen Electric Co., Louisville, Ky., and 
two-thirds of its building were damaged 
by fire on July 1. Newspapers the day 
after the fire gave the loss at from 
$60,000 to $75,000. The company is 
reported to have been carrying a stock 
valued at approximately $75,000 at the 
time. 

The company is now operating in 
temporary quarters at 111 N. Fifth 
Street. Three firemen had narrow es- 
capes from death and one clerk was 
slightly injured. 





Chico Electragists Build Public Relations 





Sigs public relations en- 

joyed by an electrical 
contractor are greatly en- 
hanced when the public 
knows he belongs to the na- 
tional organization of men 


It gives him standing. 

Such was the reasoning of 
the Chico, Calif., electrical 
contractors who, upon be- 
coming members of the As- 
sociation of Electragists re- 
cently, drew attention to the 
fact by the four column ten 
inch advertisement here re- 
produced. 

Not only that but the local 





newspaper featured the new || Boblett Manutacturing Co. Bird Electric Co. 
local branch in its news col- Gas & Electric Service Co. Chico Electric Supply Co. 
umns, telling of its purposes ee ae 

ae 


CALLING AN ELECTRICIAN 


MAY SAVE CALLING THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Faulty electrical wiring and connections 
: ° the homes; and it takes an EXPERT ELECTRICIAN correct the 
engaged in that occupation. oo yeasts 
Doctoring up your electrical equipment is like doctoring yourself. You 
may hit upon the right treatment — but if you don’t, the results are dis- 
estrous. 


Your electrical problems should be turned over to the man whe thor- 
oughly understands electricity. Your electrical wiring is safest in the hands 
ef an EXPERIENCED ELECTRICIAN. 


REGULAR INSPECTION of wiring and equipment is an important FIRE 
PREVENTION measure. Calling an electrician may save calling the fire de- 
partment. 

What hands and feet are to a man, the 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 


We, the Chico members of the International Association of 
ere aazious to trve on ci BETTER ELECTEACAL WORE, 


are responsible for many fires in 


Better Electrical Work 


contractor is te the elec- 








and its principles. 

The public has come to expect that 
business men who belong to an associa- 
tion have higher ideals and this is em- 


phasized by the Chico electragists in 
their publicity under the name “Better 
Electrical Work.” 
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Pittsburgh Association Swells 
Membership 


The Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh reports that it made 
a considerable gain in membership dur- 
ing the first half of the year and that 
now it has as members all of the prin- 
cipal firms in the city. 

The association is taking an active 
interest in the revision of city wiring 
code which is being sponsored by the 
Allegheny County Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the Electrical League of 
Pittsburgh. 


Wisconsin Association Plans 
Annual Outing 


The annual outing of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers is announced for 
Saturday and Sunday, August | and 2, 
to be held at New London, Wis. 

The party will leave Oshkosh Satur- 
day morning in the ship, “Mayflower” 
and proceed up the Wolf River to New 
London where it will stay for the night, 
returning on Sunday. 

Charles Krech, is chairman of the 
committee in charge and is assisted by 


L. W. Burch and Wm. Meter. 





New York Independents 
Gather for Annual 
Outing 

More than four hundred members and 
friends attended the twenty-first annual 
outing of the Independent Associated 
Electrical Contractor-Dealers of Greater 
New York, on July 11 at Oakwood Inn, 
Staten Island. The picture at the bot- 
tom of this page shows the group as- 
sembled on the lawn after the eatables 
had been consumed. 

Much of the success of the afternoon 
was due to the entertainment committee 


headed by A. Lincoln Bush and includ- 





ing, A. A. Tuna, Louis Freund, Harry 
A. Hanft, Alfred Whitley, S. J. O’Brien, 
H. M. Walter, I. Gaynor, Henry Fish- 
back, Zoltann Hartman, Wm. D. Munro, 
Nathan Zolinsky and M. J. Heller. 





Illinois Contractors’ Associa- 
tion Revived 


The local association at Bloomington, 
Il]., sent out a state wide call to con- 
tractors to meet in Bloomington on July 
15. Seventy-five contractors from all 
over the state attended the meeting to 
discuss the effect of the new license bill 
and to prepare for application in the 
separate municipalities. 

The meeting was opened by Guy Carl- 
ton, one of the old war horses of the 
old state association and a director in 
the national association some years ago. 
The chairman called on a number of 
the old guard such as, Charles Stapp 
of Peoria, E. E. Gibson of Decatur, W. 
J. Savidge of Macomb, John Hughes, 
James G. Gray of Bloomington, W. H. 
Jennings of Decatur, J. R. Downs of 
Peoria, J. E. Haenig of Springfield, 
also representatives of the Westing- 
house Lamp Company, Diamond Elec- 
tric Company, and Middle States Elec- 
tric Company. 

After the “glad to be heres” and 
“willing to cooperates” were properly 
recorded the matter of the state license 
bill was taken up and consumed most 
of the remaining time. 

J. W. Collins, secretary of the Elec- 
trical Contractors Associaeion of Chica- 
go, explained the bill fully, answered 
questions as to scope and effect, and 
also gave the history of the pertinent 
events preceding the enactment of the 
bill. 

After a two hour discussion and ques- 
tioning, it was decided to form an ac- 
tive organization throughout the state 
to protect not only the interests of the 
contractors, but the entire industry. 





Joseph R. Downs was elected presi. 
dent and L. B. Van Nuys was elected 
secretary and treasurer. The formulat. 
ing of a constitution and by-laws was 
left in the hands of the officers elected. 
who were instructed to proceed at once 
and to send out a call for a general 
meeting to be held in Peoria the middle 
of August. 


The contractors were taken care of 
very nicely by the Bloomington local 
association- and no small amount of 
credit for arranging the meeting is due 
James G. Gray one of the local members, 
who compiled the list of invitations and 
sent out the call for the meeting. 





Mississippi League Annual 
Convention 


The annual convention of the Missis- 
sippi Electrical League was held at 
Gulfport, Miss., on July 27 and 28 on 
the porch of the Great Southern Hotel. 

On Monday morning the address of 
welcome was scheduled to be made by 
the Mayor of Gulfport with the response 
being given by W. R. Herstein of New 
Orleans. C. E. Allen of St. Louis, Mo., 
was to speak on the “Future Develop- 
ment of the Electrical Industry” and 
H. M. Blain of New Orleans, La., on 
“Educating the Public.” 

The contractor-dealers divisional 
meeting was announced for the after- 
noon with W. F. Johnston, of the Dal- 
ton Electric Co., Meridian, Miss., in 
the chair. A general discussion of con- 
tractor-dealer problems was to follow 
with J. G. Fisher, inspector of the elec- 
trical department Mississippi State Rat- 
ing Bureau talking on “Requirements 
of the National Electrical Code.” 


Tuesday morning was to be taken up 
with various talks by members with the 
afternoon being left free for sports, etc. 
culminating with a bathing party and 
luncheon at 6:00 p. m. 
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General Contractors Adopt 
Code of Ethics 


How ceneral contractors should deal 
with owners and the public, with en- 
sineers and architects and with sub- 
contractors and material suppliers is 
found in a code of ethics adopted this 
year by the Associated General Contrac- 
tors and now available in booklet form. 

Some of the rules are especially in- 
teresting to electrical contractors. Thus 
for instance on competitive bidding by 
general contractors the ethical practice 
is defined in seven paragraphs two of 
which are: 

“]. Competitive bids preferably 
should be submitted only when a defin- 
ite time and place for the opening of 
all proposals has been fixed, at which 
all bidders or their representatives are 
permitted to be present; 

“2. The professional 
knowledge is the result of his training 
and experience and if he is called upon 
for preliminary estimates or appraisals 
it is proper that he should be paid in 
the same manner that engineers and 
architects are paid for similar service.” 

The ethical conduct of a general con- 
tractor towards subcontractors and ma- 
terial suppliers covers the practice most 
bitterly complained of by the electrical 
contractor—shopping of bids after bids 
have been opened. The code has the 
following to recommend on that point: 


contractor's 


“1. Proposals should not be invited 
from any one who is unqualified to per- 
form the proposed work or to render the 
proper service, or to whom, in event 
that his proposal should be the lowest 
received, the contractor would be will- 
ing to award the contract. 

“2. The figures of one competitor 
shall not be made known to another be- 
fore the award of the sub-contract, nor 
should they be used by the contractor 
to secure a lower proposal from another 


bidder. 


“9 


3. The contract should preferably 
be awarded to the lowest bidder if he 
is qualified to perform the contract, but 
if the award is made to another bidder, 
it should be at the amount of the lat- 
ter’s bid. 

“4. In no case should the low bidder 


be led to believe that a lower bid than 
his has been received. 

“5. When the contractor has been 
paid by a client owner for work or ma- 
terial, he should make payment prompt- 
ly, and in just proportion, to sub-con- 
tractors and others.” 





Winnipeg Contractor-Dealer Associa- 
tion Activities 


le interesting report upon conditions 
in Winnipeg that affect the elec- 
trical contractor-dealer industry _ is 
furnished "THE Exectracist by S. F. 
Ricketts, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Electrical Contractor-Dealers Associa- 
tion and from it the following is quoted: 
“Ordinances:— Winnipeg is so far in 
the lead with its ordinances that there 
is very little to be done along this line. 
We have a Canadian Bureau Code Com- 
mittee however, which is working for 
standardization throughout Canada. 
Winnipeg has had an “All Metal” code 
for years. It may not be generally 
known that Winnipeg uses more power 
per capita and therefore is more heavily 
wired than any city in the world. 
“Range Campaign Contracts:—The 
City Hydro has been working on a great 
range campaign during the year and 
has equipped hundreds of apartment 
flats as well as private houses with elec- 
tric cooking. This work has been very 
slightly remunerative to the contractor 
due to the competition of the ‘carpet 
bagger’ was works for less than ordin- 
ary wages, and is encouraged by the 
policy of the City Hydro. When the 
city will award a contract for thousands 
of dollars to a man without even a 
‘shingle,’ without capital and office, with- 
out responsibility, and the local jobber 
will accept progress certificate payments 
for his material, nothing can be hoped 
for by the legitimate contractor. 


“The association has been working 
for better conditions and have been 
promised that at least the city fair wage 
clause will be lived up to, which re- 
quires certified payrolls to be submitted. 
Whereas Winnipeg electrical contract- 
ing business should be fairly good, con- 
sidering the average amount of work 
being done, it is a fact that nobody 
makes any money. The contractor-dealer 
is not to blame, but is the ‘goat’ of the 
short sighted policy of long-term-pay- 
ments instituted for cheap wiring and 
ranges by the public utilities. Whilst 
the contractor cannot keep his men em- 
ployed those same men can go out and 
take contracts for wiring, and the job- 
ber will then ‘chase’ them for their ma- 
terial orders. Surely we need a job- 
ber’s organization that will ‘hang to- 
gether’ for the protection of themselves 
and the trade—but we haven't got 
one. 

“Licensing Act:—The association is 
devoid of constructive action, for we 
have in sight a city licensing by-law 
which will take the place of a decrepit 
Provincial Act which aims to collect 
fees that are too meager to administer 
its act, which act seldom secures a prose- 
cution, and is of no use for the purpose 
for which it was framed. Everybody 
is so terribly afraid in these days that 
somebody is going to do something in 
restraint of trade, that they tend to 
kill the trade so that it can’t restrain. 
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The cure is so often worse than the 
complaint. 
“Co-operative Advertising: —As a 


means of educating the public the asso- 
ciation has taken a half page advertise- 
ment in the classified section of the 
telephone directory and, under the 
heading of ‘The Public’s Guarantee of 
Safety and Service,’ and the association 
seal, has listed the membership of the 
association with their telephone num- 
bers. Half the cost is being paid by the 
association and the members are asses- 
sed for the other half. 

“Home Lighting Campaign:—From 
some member’s point of view this was 
money wasted, but for the far seeing it 
had its educational value. Members put 
a lot of work and money into it; but 
failed to secure the co-operation of the 
school authorities, thereby lessening 
the results. 

‘Co-operation with Electragist Asso- 
ciation:—We sent two delegates to the 
West Baden convention last year. Apart 
from the inspiration they themselves 
received and were able to re-transmit 
in part on their return, we have been 
guided by them in following up and 
discussing in our local meetings many 
of the papers written and reprinted from 
that convention. These papers have 
furnished instructive material for our 
meetings and we appreciate the kind- 
ness of THE ELeEcTRAGIST in supplying 
numerous copies on request. We hope 
to send two delegates down this year 
again. 

“Red Seal Campaign:—So far we 
have not got under way with our Red 
Seal Campaign but it is not due so much 
to desire as to securing the means where- 
with to finance it successfully. The 
scheme is in the hands of the Manitoba 
Electrical Association, co-operative with 
the Winnipeg Electrical Contractor- 
Dealers Association, and should go over 
this year. 

“New Executives:—At the last meet- 
ing of the association the new execu- 
tive committee for the year 1925-26 was 
elected and resulted in the following 
being appointed to take office at the an- 
nual dinner held on the second Thurs- 

day in September: E. T. Bubbs, E. T. 
Bubbs Electric Co., president; J. H. 
Schumacher, Schumacher-Gray Co., vice 
president; W. A. Straith, Western Ele- 
vator and Motor Co, Ltd.; W. Sibbald, 
Sibbald Electric Co.; T. Price, Electri- 
cal Contractor. At the joint executive 
meeting Fred Ball, Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse Company, Ltd., was appointed 








the new secretary-treasurer, to take the 
office left vacant by S. F. Ricketts of 
the Western Elevator and Motor Co., 
Ltd., who left for England on a three 
month’s trip.” 





Nixon Named Secretary 
Thomas W. Nixon, formerly with the 

Westinghouse Lamp Company, and at 
one time secretary of the Milwaukee 
electrical contractors, has been ap- 
pointed secretary and field man of the, 
Denver Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., according to W. A. J. Guscott, 
president of the association. 





Seattle Working On New 
Electrical Code 


Seattle is working on a new electrical 
code which the committee expects will 
be ready in the early fall. The present 
code is now obsolete in many places and 
so the request of the building depart- 
ment to draw up a new code met with 
the approval of the city fathers. 

Cooperating with the building depart- 
ment in this work is a committee having 
representation from all interests. 


Kansas City Club Directors 
Meet 


At the board of directors meeting of 
the Kansas City Electric Club held on 
June 22, the resignation of A. Penn 
Denton, as third vice-president in charge 
of the educational division of the club 
was announced in his compliance with 
his doctor’s orders. Mr. Denton is a 
member of the Editorial Advisory Staff 
of THe ELectracist and will continue 
as a member of the board of the Kansas 
City club and act as chairman of its 
electrical code committee. He was suc- 
ceeded by Herman C. Henrici. 

The radio division, of which L. B. 
McCreary is chairman, is investigating 
the advisibility of holding a radio show 
in the fall. 

G. W. Weston, secretary-manager of 
the club announced that the usual lunch- 
eon meetings will be abandoned during 
the summer months and the next gather- 
ing will be held September 9 at the club 
rooms 904 Scarritt Building. 








Wilkes-Barre Association to 
Hold Exposition 
The Wilkes-Barre Electrical Associa- 


tion of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has issued a 
folder announcing the 1925 electrical 





















































exposition to be held October 12 to 17, 
at Irem Temple. 

The folder states that it is the first 
exposition of its kind arranged in the 
Lehigh Valley and that it will contain 
demonstrations of the newest inventions 
and appliances in the electrical field. 

Two of the features will be radio 
broadcasting and a real radio wedding. 

Ambrose Saricks is secretary-treas. 
urer of the association. 





1925 Standard Code Approved 
as American 


The 1925 edition of the National 
Electrical Code, which is shortly to be 
published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, will announce on its 
title and cover pages its approval as an 
American Standard by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. The 
first printing will be 100,000 copies. 





New Chief Electrical Inspec- 
tor for New York 


George Sheridan, formerly in charge 
of the Motion Picture License Bureau 
of the City of New York was recently 
appointed Chief Electrical Inspector of 
the city to take the place of Hubert S. 
Wynkoop who died last December and 
who conducted the Code Chats in THE 
ELECTRAGIST. 

Mr. Sheridan has been engaged in 
the electrical industry for over 42 years. 
He started as a lad with the F. Tucker 
Electrical Construction Company of 
New York and was with them for 27 
years. In 1898 he became Chief Elec- 
trical Inspector of the Borough of Rich- 
mond, New York, and continued in that 
office until called to take up his duties 
with the motion picture bureau in 1918. 





Washington to Have New 
Code 


Electrical contractors operating in 
Washington are much pleased over the 
fact that the local Electric League has 
been asked to cooperate with District of 
Columbia authorities in the working out 
of a new Electrical Code for the na- 
tional capital. The existing code is 
dated 1903 and no eopies have been 
available for distribution for several 
years. 

The league is now considering the 
plan of group organization and a com- 
mittee is working on the necessary 
changes in the constitution and by-laws. 
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Electric Club of Seattle Is 
Progressive Body 


“The Eighteenth Revolution of the 
R. P. M.” the official organ of the Elec- 
tric Club of Seattle, has just been issued 
and chronicles the doings of an espec- 
ially active body of electrical men. 


Chief among their recent activities 
was the “Electrical Wedding” under the 
auspices of the club and carried out at 
the Olympic Hotel with Miss Helen 
Clara Dines as the bride and John C. 
Carlson as the groom. The affair at- 
tracted considerable attention and prom- 
inently featured the giving of electrical 
gifts as wedding presents. 

Preceding the ceremony a luncheon 
was held to which 800 guests sat down. 
The affair was broadcast over a local 
radio station and from a_ publicity 
standpoint was voted a great success. 
All committeemen were league members. 

The official opening of the “Electrical 
Home” was held and attracted consid- 
erable attention to the subject of better 
wiring. The home will be given away 
in a coupon drawing contest together 
with other valuable prizes for the lucky 
number holders. A. J. Lutz is chairman 
of the committee in charge of the home 
campaign. 





New Electragists 


The following list of contractor- 
dealers have made application for mem- 
bership and been accepted into the A. 
E. I. since the publication of the last 
list in the July issue: 


CALIFORNIA 
Chico: 
Chico Elec. Supply Co. 


"MASSACHUSETTS 
Wollaston: 
Frank A. Jenness. 


MINNESOTA 
Biwabik: 
Biwabik Elec. Serv. Co. 
Eveleth: 


Eveleth Elec. Serv. Co. 
Zenith Electric Co. 


Hibbing: 

Wallene Electric Co. 
Rochester: 

A. H. Foster Elec. Co. 
St. Cloud: 

Granite City Elec. Co. 

L. M. Grosse Elec. Co. 
Virginia: 

Whiting Electric Co. 

Carl B. Larson. 


NEW YORK 

Binghamton: 

George H. Steffens. 
Johnson City: 

John L. Beurket. 
Rochester: 

John E. Powers. 

Adams Electric Co. 
Schenectady: 

Edward Kenitz. 

Rogers & Abbe. 
Syracuse: 

L. W. Kiesewetter. 
Utica: 

Worden Elec. Co., Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Lenoir: 


Bradley Electric Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo: 
Fargo Plbg. & Electric Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Chamberlain: 
National Electric Co. 
Huron: 
Electric Service Co. 


Pierre: 
. Pierre Hardware & Elec. Co. 
Rapid City: 
Bert Galbaugh Elec. Shop. 
Sioux Falls: 


C. C. Riley Elec. Co. 

Smith Phonograph & Elec. Co. 
Pryde Electric Co. 

George E. Wheeler. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: 


Ernest Bubbs & Company. 
Elmwood Electric Co. 





News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


The Independent Electric Company of 
Watsonville, Cal., has moved to larger 
quarters in the Weeks Building. 





An electrical business specializing in 
contracting has been opened in Kenton, 
Ohio, on South Detroit Street, by Aaron 
Smith. 





The Schutzer Electric Supply Com- 
pany, formerly located at 408 Ferry 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., has moved to 
larger quarters at 437 Liberty Avenue. 





The M & A Electric Company of 


Gadsen, Ala., has moved to larger quar- 
ters at 540 Broad Street. 





G. E. Bliss & Company of Florence 
Street, Malden, Mass., are moving to 
a new location in the Caldwell Building. 


C. H. Brown and William Tucker 
have opened an appliance business in 
the Knupp Building, Portersville, Cal. 





The Julian Electric Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., has recently moved to 1805 
East Main Street. 





Frank Carroll and Dan Searle have 
opened an electrical appliance store at 
354 Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz, Cal. 





The King-Russell Electric Company, 
composed of Ted Russell and Lewis ° 
King, has recently opened a combined 
contractor and dealer business at Third 
and San Fernando Streets, San Jose, Cal. 





An electrical shop has been opened 
in Morris, Ill., by James Steward at 
607 North Liberty Street. 





The Caywood Electric Company of 
Houston, Texas, has just opened a store 
at Main Street and Hadley Avenue. 





Zoltann Hartmann, financial secre- 
tary of the New York I. A E. C. D., 
has recently purchased his own build- 
ing to house his business at 1051 Hall 
Place, Bronx, New York. 





Louis Freund, 23 West 3lst Street. 
New York City announces the removal! 
of his business to newer and larger 


quarters and showrooms at 116 West 
3lst Street, New York. 





James M. Gillooly, formerly conduct- 
ing an electrical contracting business at 
570 Liberty Street, Springfield, Mass.. 
has opened an establishment at 5115 
Taylor Street, under the name of the 
Springfield Electric Company. 





Delbert Hitchcock of Millersburg, 
Ohio, has sold his electrical store and 
business to J. L. Kennedy, who has 
taken possession and has changed the 
name to the Kennedy Electric. 





B. F. -Yoast of Huntington Park, 
California, has bought the electrical 
contracting business of Burton and Ludt 


at 838 East Florence St., Bell, Calif. 





The G. T. Bryce Plumbing & Heating 
Co., of West Evans Street, Florence, S. 
C., has purchased the business of the 
Fortner Electric Company of that city 
and will operate it hereafter as one of 
the departments of the business. 
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*-MANUFACTURING: 


1 A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical i 


Contractor and Dealer 











Box Receptacles 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay Station, 
Syracuse, New York, are placing on the 
market, a special new device for old 
house work where loom boxes and the 
BX type of surface boxes are used fre- 
quently. 

These devices with short chain and 
cord, insulated chain and the keyless 
type, are all fitted with a 214-in. porce- 
lain shade holder. The deep recessed 
back is 5 5-16-in. in diameter with a 
recess 414-in. wide and 114-in. deep. 





The manufacturers claim that these 
devices may also be used for switch 
boxes. for 314-in. and 4-in. outlet boxes, 
whether mounted flush with the surface 
or extending from the wall an inch 
or more. 

The devices are snow white, highly 
vitrified porcelain, with a deep crystal 
glaze and are large enough to harmon- 
ize perfectly with the half-shade or deep 
shade type of glassware. This type of 
device is almost universal in its appli- 
cation throughout the house. The ease 
of cleaning is a feature and the shade 
holder cannot rust, tarnish or lose its 
lustre. 





Junction Condulets 


The Crouse Hinds Company, of Syra- 
cuse, New York, has issued an illustrated 
folder describing the line of screw cover 
junction condulets that the company 
started manufacturing a short time ago. 
They are listed in bulletins No. 2068 
and 2076. 


The condulets come in two diameters; 
214 in. and 31% in., the larger ones only 
taking connection blocks which are pro- 
vided in 2, 3 and 4 wire sizes. The 
folder states that the condulets are made 
of cast iron; while the covers are made 
of cast brass and threaded, in order 
to insure a tight fit. The covers are 
provided with two bosses which permit 
the use of a wrench, screw driver, or 
bar for turning. They are of ample 
dimensions and provide space for taps, 
and for the passage of additional cir- 
cuits, 


New Motor Starter 


A new motor starting switch for use 
with time limit protective cutouts has 
just been brought out by the Square D 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





The switch can be used with motors 
of three horsepower and below on 110 
volts, and with motors rated above three 
horsepower up to and including five 
horsepower on 220 volts. 





The design of the switch is very com- 
pact which makes it possible to use a 
small] switch cabinet. It can be mounted 
on small machines or in locations where 
the space is limited. 

The switch cabinet is finished with 
baked enamel and a latch is provided 
for sealing the switch cover shut. The 
switch can also be locked into the off 
position. 


Ends of the cabinet are equipped 


with a large number of different sized 
knockouts. 





Renewable Fuse 
A renewable fuse of the knife blade 


type that embodies several modifications 
“Union” renewable 
fuses has recently been placed on the 
market by the Chicago Fuse Co., of 


Chicago. 


of their line of 


J} 2—-— 9 


The illustration shows the details of 
design and construction. The makers 
state that all that is necessary to dis- 
semble the fuse is to unscrew the two 
caps, and then slip out the entire knife 
blade member after one end of it has 
been shifted slightly to get it out of 
its locked position. One of the caps 
can be removed, but the other is held 
on the knife blade by two nibs. Heavy 
grey horn fibre is used in the construc- 
tion of the case and the knife blade 
member consists of two sections of flat 
copper which are connected by a fibre 
bar. The new fuses are made in all 
standard ratings—from 65 to. 600 amp., 
250 or 600 volts. 





Rawlplugs 
The Rawlplug Co, Inc., of 66 West 


Broadway, New York, announces that 
their own factory for the manufacture 
of Rawlplugs is now in operation i 
New York City and the product will be 
available in a greater range of sizes, 
etc., than heretofore, when all produc 
tion was centered in England. 

A message from the company state 
that “the fibre screw anchor that hold 
screws fast” as they call it, will be put 
up in attractive stock display cases t 
gether with a complete line of Ravl- 
drills and will soon be offered to the 


retail dealer. 
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New C-H Flush Receptacles 


New single and double flush recep- 
tacles have recently been added to the 
C-H wiring device line of The Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee. 








They are smali and shallow, made of 
C-H thermoplax cold moulded insula- 
tion, convenient for wiring and installa- 
tion. They have T-slots for accommo- 
dating standard attaching caps and are 
rated at LOA, 250V. The catalog num- 
bers are 7910 for the single receptacle 
and 7920 for the duplex, shown here. 





Brandes Transformer 


In this section of last months issue 
it was erroneously stated that the new 
type of transformer being manufac- 
tured by C. Brandes Inc., of 200 Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Newark, N. J , amplified 
frequencies of from 200 to 4000 cycles 
per minute. This should have read 200 
to 4000 cycles per second. The com- 
pany desires it known that the trans- 
former is so designed that two stages 
of amplification may be employed with- 
out sacrificing quality of reproduction, 
also that the amplification is without 
distortion. 





Lighting Unit 
The Consolidated Lamp and Glass 
Company of Coraopolis, Pa., announces 
the manufacture of a new series of light- 
ing glassware, identified at the 2354 line. 








The series includes globes of 10, 12, 
14, and 16 inches diameter, in white or 


cased glass, 


and plain or with either 








of two styles of decoration, one of which 
is shown here. 

The manufacturer claims an advan- 
tageous distribution of light for this 
design, tests revealing almost 62 percent 
of the light within the zone 0 degrees 
to 90 degrees, and over 3614 percent 
within the zone 0 degrees to 60 degrees. 





Reflectors 


Four new types of show window re- 
flectors are being placed on the market 
by Curtis Lighting, Inc., of Chicago, 
which claims that they are designed on 
principles that make new advances in 
illumination and are adaptable to every 
show window lighting requirement. 

Two of the new reflectors, “Jack” and 
“Jill,” use 150 watt lamps. “Jack” 
shown here is a high trim reflector for 
deep windows. 





“Jill” is a low trim reflector of the 
same lamp size that gives a semi-con- 
centrating light. Its system of corruga- 
tions break up and redirect the light 
rays in a uniform distribution. Both 
types may also be used with 100 watt 
lamps. 

Two other new reflectors, “King” and 
“Queen” use 200 watt lamps. “King” 
is a distributing type reflector for use 
in large deep windows that have a high 
trim. “Queen” is a semi-concentrating 
type for use in shallow windows. 





Motor Starting Switch 


A new type of motor starting switch 
is announced by the Wadsworth Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., of Covington, Ky., in 
their supplement No. 1. 

The special features claimed for ii 
are that there are only six connections 
to make, three on line and three on 
load; that it can be thrown from start- 
ing position to neutral position without 
going into running position, and that 


there are no springs on inside of the 
cabinet to crystalize, break or fall across 
the live contacts, causing short circuits, 
damage to the switch and probable in- 
jury to the operator. 





The inside dimensions are 71, in. 
wide, 9 in. high and 4 in. deep. Ample 
wiring space permits of rapid installa- 
tion. Adequate knockouts are provided 
at top, bottom and left side of cabinet. 
It is finished in baked enamel with 
drawn cabinet. 





Cord and Wire Stripper 


A wire stripper that the manufacturer 
states avoids the cutting and loss of any 
of the strands of wire as occurs through 
the use of a knife, and that does the 
stripping in one motion, is being manu- 
factured by A. Laubscher, 77 Fort Pleas- 
ant Avenue, Springfield, Mass., and is 
known as the Acme Electric Cord and 
Wire Stripper. 





By means of a set screw it is possible 
to set the stripping opening to whatever 
size is necessary to accommodate the 
wire to be stripped. The instrument is 
provided also on the side with wire 
cutting jaws and a projecting knife for 
slitting braided coverings or heater 
cords and on heavy reinforced wire. 

All parts are interchangeable and the 
cutting blades are attached to the jaws 
with specially made shoulder screws, 
counter-sunk into the jaws, the cutting 
edges being ground to a perfect fit. If 
a blade is broken or damaged it can be 
unscrewed and replaced by another pro- 
cured from a dealer or the manufac- 
turer. 
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Grouped Phase Power Panel 

The Square D Company of Detroit, 
Mich., has placed on the market a new 
type of .power panel, that in addition 
to providing construction which makes 
it possible to use either 30, 60 or 100 
amp. fuses in each circuit, is arranged 
so that all of the fuses of one phase 
are placed in one group. 


ae 





This arrangement of fuses, the manu- 
facturers claim, make it impossible to 
short circuit while re-fusing because of 
the fact that all of the poles within 
range of the fuses will be of the same 
polarity. Each pole in the circuit is 


given a number so that it is easy to 
distinguish the specific circuit. 

The phases are placed in the cabinet 
so that the main lugs can be grouped 
at the top of the cabinet, and the main 
lines can be brought in at one point. 





Condensed Notes of Interest to 
the Trade 


J. E. Lowrey has been appointed sales 
manager and is in charge of the new 
supply distributing house erected by 
the Western Electric Company at San 
Antonio, Tex. 


The Square D Company of Detroit, 
Mich., announces the following changes 
in its personnel: E. W. Chapman form- 
erly district sales manager in the Detroit 
district has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the company: J. J. 
Mitchell who has been district sales 
manager of the St. Louis district has 
been made district sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh district; T. R. Gano, former 
Pittsburgh district sales manager has 
been transferred to the Detroit district 
as district sales manager; H. N. Foster 
has been made St. Louis district sales 
manager and Howard D. Fearey has 
been placed in charge of the Portland, 
Ore., territory succeeding H. R. Drew, 
who has resigned. 





Arrow Salesmen Who Met in June for 
Annual Conference at Hartford 





Reading from left to right, bottom row 


Mr. C. 
Griffith, Hartford, Mr. J. W. Connelly, Hartford. 

Second row: Mr. F. 
R. L. Wildauer, Chicago, Mr. 
Francisco, Mr. G. R. Wentworth, Syracuse, Mr. J. 


Third row: Mr. H. P. 


H. Wilmot, Hartford, Mr. F. R. Shields, Hartford, Mr. A. F. 


Mr. S. A, Griswold, Hartford, Mr. J. G. Gurling, Hartford, 
Schwolow, New Haven, Mr. G. C, 


Alley, Hartford, Mr. R. S. Hurd, Hartford, Mr. N. P. Belcourt, Hartford, Mr. 
E. R. Grier, Hartford, Mr. A. C. 
Searls, St. Louis, Mr. W. H. Green, Baltimore. 


Humphrey, Washington, N. J., Mr. A. P. Deacon, New York, Mr. F. S. 


Nelson, Boston, Mr. S Gregory, San 


Peck, Boston, Mr. C. J. Henry, Detroit, Mr. A. H. Hardy, Chicago, Mr. C. A. Ten Eyck, Hartford, Mr. 


E. B. Grier, Hartford, Mr. J. J. McCoy, Pittsburgh, Mr. C. H. Durant, New York, Mr. J. D. Springett, 
: Webster, New York, Mr. A. 


New York, Mr. E, F. 


W. Bevin, Hartford. 


Top row: Mr. M. F. Green, Baltimore, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Hartford, Mr. A. H. Nero, Hartford, 
Mr. J. E. Roberts, Seattle, Mr. H. C. Pond, Hartford, Mr. P. K. Murdock, New York, Mr. B. C, Perkins, 


Hartford, Mr. H. Bloom, Chicago, Mr. P. Ramsey, Atlanta, Mr. E. J. 


Harrington, Hartford. 


Smith, Syracuse, Mr. W. H. 


ee 


Sectional Switch Boxes 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
has placed on the market new Gem 
sectional switch boxes. 


SLOTTED WING TAKES] 
AND HOLDS LATH |} 







[ONLY TWO Nails NEEM 
iLFOR MOUNTING 


TURNED BACK {{ R WIDE 
FOR EASY SQUARING UP of BOX 





TAPPED HOLES FOR } 


| SWITCH ae 


i 


In place of being screwed to cross 
members, which have to be nailed to ad. 
jacent studs, this new type of box has 
a mounting bracket on one side which, 
as shown in the illustration, is simply 
nailed to the stud. On the opposite side 
is a slotted wing which accommodates 
the lath. The boxes are standard Gem 
construction made in three styles, one 
for flexible loom, one for armored con- 
ductor, and the third for conduit. 





Electric Ranges 


The Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Mass., has brought 
out a new line of full enamelled elec- 
tric ranges, type No. 82, of which is 
shown below. 








The manufacturers state that all parts 
of the new ranges were designed to be 
made from special enamelled steel stock, 
no castings being used, and in this way 
a tough porcelain enamel is produced 
that can be delivered into a customer's 
kitchen without being chipped. 

Nuts and bolts bearing on enamelled 
surfaces have been eliminated. All 
heating units are the same type as have 
been used in previous Simplex ranges. 
They are made in three styles, either 
left or right hand, and are finished im 
gray with white doors, panels and 
splashers. 
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